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MAXWELL, JOHNSTON & BARNUM’S 


Speaking and Writing 


3y WILLIAM H. MAXWELL , City Superintendent of Schools, New York; EMMA L. 
JOHNSTON, Principal of the Brooklyn Training School for Teachers, City of New 
York; and MADALENE D. BARNUM, Teacher of English in the Brooklyn Training 





School for Teachers. 


BOOK ONE (FOR THIRD YEAR) . 
BOOK TWO (FOR FOURTH YEAR) 
BOOK THREE (FOR FIFTH YEAR) 
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HIS series provides separate books for 

: the third, fourth and fifth years, and 
is the first to provide a textbook to be 

placed in the hands of third year pupils. The 
prices of the books are exceedingly low, and 
the books themselves are unusually small in 
size and so light in weight that they can 
easily be handled by young children. The 
series makes the study of oral English as 
systematic as the study of written English, 
and makes it precede the study of written 
English, as it normally does in school. It 
not only teaches the pupil to speak correctly, 
but by training his voice extends the in- 
fluence of the cultured and refined home. It 
lays the foundation of certain desirable 
habits of speech—fluency, flexibility of 





voice, pure tone, correctness of pronuncia- 
tion, and distinctness of enunciation. 


The work is very simple, interesting, and 
stimulating. The games in Book One give 
the children power through relaxation, 
through using linguistic forms as they use 
other play material. Progressive training in 
letter writing is provided in Book Two. The 
series teaches the delightful art of oral story 
telling by furnishing stories for reproduction, 
with numerous suggestions and directions. 
The work in dramatization develops the 
child’s powers of imagination and expres- 
sion. These books are of particular value to 
children of foreign parentage. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 














There is, at the surface, infinite variety of 
things; at the centre there is simplicity and 
unity of cause. Bae Rees 


The outer surfaces of the Dixon Pencils are made in an almost 
infinite variety of shapes and colors, but at the centre they are very 
simple because they consist mainly of clay and graphite. It is in 
the blending of these two ingredients, however, that lies the secret 
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of the success of 


is ica & 
Dixon’s Gronte Pencils 
Graphite 
Ask your supply committee to get you DIXON’S when buying 
colored crayons or pencils for school work. Tell your pupils to ask 
for DIXON’S. They make your work easier, and the children’s 
work better. They have good colors, smooth leads, are easily sharp- 
ened, retain their points well, and produce better work. The supply 
committee may forget to say DIXON’S. You remind them. Insist 
on DIXON’S. Explain why. Other teachers prefer DIXON’S. 


You will if you try them. If you will tell us your position in the 
school world, and also mention this publication, samples will be 





sent you. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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“Worth While” Supplementary Reading 


Indian Stories (Ready in March) 
By MAJOR CICERO NEWELL. 

A unique and extremely interesting book about real Indians, by one who lived among 

‘them for years; the habits of life, quaint beliefs and traditions of the Indians of 

the plains are set forth here for boys and girls of the fifth and sixth grades with all the 


charm of a personal narrative. The four-page, practical vocabulary of Indian terms 
will be eagerly welcomed by Boy Scouts. 


In Fableland (45 cents) 


By EMMA SERL, Teacher of Primary Methods, Normal 
Training Department, Kansas City, Mo. 





These wonderful old fables of AZsop, re-told in bright modern dialogue, make a book 
that every child in the second and third grades ought to read and will surely love to 
read. The moral lesson of each of the fables is not obtrusive, but is nevertheless effective. 
Illustrated by charming pen and ink drawings, printed in color. 
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NERVOUSNESS AND 
EXHAUSTION 





When weary and languid, when the 
energies flag and you are completely ex- 
hausted and worn out, there is nothing 
so refreshing and invigorating as 


HORSFORD’S ACID 
PHOSPHATE 


(Non-Alcoholic.) 


It is especially recommended for the 
relief of depression that accompanies 
exhaustion and nervousness and to 
strengthen and clear the brain that has 
become tired and confused by over- 
work or worry. 


An Ideal Remedy in 
Nervous Disorders. 














Teachers’ Souvenirs 
For School Close 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 











Our Souvenirs consist of a folder and two in- 
serts, united with a silk tassel—Cover is Steel 
Die Embossed, finished by hand in water colors, 
contains Close of School Poem Illustrated with 
pen etchings. 

We Print Your Order: Name of School, Dis- 
trict Number, Township, County, State, Teacher’s 
name. 

School Officers and names of your Pupils. 

Send Photo, any size, to copy if you want Photo 
style. Same copied in Sepia Tone. Returned 
safely. 

No. 1—12-Page Booklet, Size, 53x7} inches. 
10 for $1.00; additional ones, 7c each. 

be og Photo—10 for $1.25; additional ones, 8c 
each. 

No, 2—12-Page Booklet, 34x53 inches Oval 
Photo, 35 or less, 5c each, additional ones, 4c 


each. 
With Photo 35 or less, 6c each; additional ones 
Be each. 

No, 3—12-Page Oblong Booklet, 32x52 inches. 


85 or less, 6c each; additional ones 5¢ each. 
With Photo—7c each; additional ones, 6¢ each. 


Orders come assembled in mailing box. 


THE OHIO PRINTING COMPANY 


Box 8. New Philadelphia, Ohio, 





Encouragement for Women 

Service is far more important 
to the development of human 
creatures than most of its re- 
wards. The great progress of 
women in liberty and power in 
our time is an inevitable conse- 
quence of the increasing rela- 
tive value of their work. For a 
good while now the men have 
been getting nearly all the 
whiskey, and the women have 
been getting most of the relig- 
ion. Of course that makes with 
persistence and precision for fe- 
male superiority. The religious 
people are sure in the long run 
to rule the irreligious; the sober 
to rule the convivial. Moreover, 
in a democracy that can main- 
tain popular government, those 
who carry will rule in the long 
run those who ride. If women’s 
services are worth nowadays 
more than they bring in power 
and money, women are in the 
direct line of promotion. If men 
are getting more than they are 
worth, they are riding to a fall. 
The suffragists maintain, in ef- 
fect, that that is how the case 


does stand; that the women are | 
not getting their dues, and that | 


a good deal should be subtracted 
from the men and handed over 
to them. If that should be 
done, doubtless woman’s prog- 
ress would slacken up, and men, 
scourged on by tribulation, 
might begin to forge ahead 
again. Certainly, if women are 
to do men’s work, in the end 
they will get men’s rewards, 
such as they are.—Harper’s 
Weekly. 





Woodcraft an American 
Heritage 

The arrival of Sir Baden 
Powell in this country again di- 
rects attention to the wonderful 
growth and international char- 
acter of the Boy Scout move- 
ment. The Americanization of 
the idea is shown again as it 
was first in “Harper’s Camping 
and Scouting,” which described 
the English Scouts, their origin, 
and points of difference from 
their comrades here. The edi- 
tors, in their preface, empha- 
sized the fact that woodcraft— 
so important a part of the 


-|scout’s training — is essentially 


an American heritage, handed 
down from the first-comers to 
this continent. 


Im answering advertisements please mention ‘‘The School Journal’ 











Pears 


“A cake of preven- 
tion is worth a box 
of cure.” 

Don’t wait until 
the mischief’s done 
before using Pears’ 
Soap. 

There’s no pre- 
ventive so good as 


Pears’ Soap. 
Established in 1789 








ISAAC PITMAN 
SHORTHAND © 


Used in the Extension 
Teaching at Colum- 
bia University 


Books in use 
“Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand,” 


“Practical Course in Touch Typewriting,” 





Send for particulars of a Free “Correspondence 
Course for Teachers,and a copy of ‘Which System’ 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
2 West 45th Street ‘New York 


Above works are also on the New York 
Board of Education List 














CARNEGIE COLLEGE—HOME STUDY 
LESSONS FREE—COURSES BY MAIL 








100 branches from which to select 
Thousands of students enrolled. 
. Sample ‘Lessons Free." For 

- “Special Tuition Scholarship” ap- 
Dr. GALBREATH, Pres. ply at once to 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, We. 10, D. STREET,ROGERS, 0. 
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FACT AND 


Whatever the American people think of the 
policy of holding the Philippine Islands as a 
colonial possession, they will be inclined to be- 
lieve that the reports justify the following state- 
ment. It was made by an educator on his re- 
turn from a tour of investigation: 


“It will be enough to record that the achievements 
of the Bureau of Education in the Philippines make as 
bright and inspiring a chapter of history as was ever 
written. If for no other reason, the United States gov- 
ernment has just ground for satisfaction and pride in 
what has been accomplished educationally in the islands 
in a dozen years.” 


The annual report of the Philippine schools, 
that for the last school vear, has the usual num- 
ber of indigestible figures, but this much may 
perhaps be retained and assimilated: There are 
some ten thousand teachers, native and Amer- 
ican, half as many schools, with an outlay of 
something over three million dollars for public 
education. . 

Among the evidences of progress we light 
upon this: 

“Athletics, including baseball, basket-ball, volley-ball, 
track and field events have a very important place in 
the school and community life of almost every part of 
the Islands. What they mean to the youth of the coun- 
try can be appreciated by comparing the pastimes of 
to-day with those of a decade ago in the Philippines.” 


The diamond is driving out the cockpit. In 
other words, the interest in the clean sport of 
baseball is driving out the ancient and inherited 
passion for cock fighting. 

The director of education says: 

“This new spirit of athletic interest has swept in 
upon the boys and girls with a force that is actually 
revolutionary, and with it have come new standards, 
new ideals of conduct, and what is more important, 
new ideals of character. The boy who has even for a 
season or two experienced the stirring discipline of 
public censure and public applause in hard athletic 
battles has learned lessons which will remain longer 
than any maxim learned from books.” 

* * * 


The observance of arbor day has been trans- 
planted to the Philippines with a success that 
promises well to those neglected islands. We 
must of course believe the figures of the report 
that six hundred thousand trees were planted 
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last year by the children of the public schools. 

We all know, however, that the teacher must 

have something to do in that work, and when 

the total of trees is divided by the total of 

teachers and a quotient of sixty obtained, the 

result certainly looks large. 
* * 


* 


The postal savings bank taught thrift to some 
thousands of teachers and pupils, with results 
that show between two and three dollars per 
capita credit, which is not much, but educative. 
Along with this instruction in saving is the fact 
that industrial training is bringing things to 
pass. The children make hats for their heads, 
slippers for their feet, and weave cloth for in- 
termediate purposes. In one province, on a 
month’s notice, the schools produced a thousand 
baskets which became the containers of oranges 
shipped to other parts of the islands. 

At this distance, the educational report from 


Asia looks good. 


* * 


It must require fast work on the part of the 
geography makers to keep pace with Porto 
Rico. During the last year of Spanish rule this 
country sent them a little over twenty per cent 
of their imports, now we ship them ninety per 
cent of all they take from abroad. What they 
seem to like best is United States flour, ham, 
butter and candy. Our lumber and articles of 
wooden manufacture are a big item, rice reaches 
the four million figure, an increase from noth- 
ing in 1897, while of cotton cloth we ship more 
to the little island than to any other country ex- 
cept China. 

Our pay comes back in sugar, tobacco in vari- 
ous forms, fruit and nuts. 

“Our trade with Porto Rico since its annexa- 
tion,” says an official report of February 12th, 
“has grown more rapidly than with any other 
commercial community of importance, and now 
exceeds the value of our trade with Spain, or 
China, or India; is nearly equal to that with 
Argentina, and is more than that with all Brit- 
ish Oceania, including .Australia, or with the 
entire continent of Africa.” 

* * * 


At the last meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association in South Dakota, one of the speak- 
ers suggested plans for breaking up dancing 
among the high school pupils. The Educator, 
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published in that state, remarks that “we might 
do something more effective than scolding about 
dancing.” Yes, for instance, teach them how 
to dance. 

* * * 

The story of a human life is one of the most 
interesting forms of literature. And when a 
man can tell the tale well himself there is added 
zest to the reading of it. Autobiography is a 
valuable contribution to our stock of historic 
knowledge. 

Those who knew’ Edward Austin Sheldon 
when he was the grand old man of American 
teachers, as well as those who had not that edu- 
cative experience, will find something of inter- 
est and instruction in his account of his boy- 
hood on a pioneer farm. We begin this month 
the publication of selected chapters from the 
recently published book in which the late Dr. 
Sheldon has told the history of his struggles 
and achievements. 

ok * * 

No Indians at all will be left in Alaska within 
two or three generations unless the government 
at once takes vigorous measures to check dis- 
ease among them. This is in substance the 
statement made in a report by Dr. Foster, who 


. Was sent on special detail to make a survey of 


the health conditions of southern Alaska. The 
survey was made for the Bureau of Education, 
which has general supervision of Alaska na- 
tives. Some way or other, however, we are not 
so much afraid of the Indians dying out in 
Alaska. They have been dying out in the school 
readers and in the perorations for years, and 
yet when the statistics come in they seem to be 
slowly increasing. The plain fact is that so far 
as careful estimates go there is evidence that 
fewer Indians lived in America in Columbus’s 
day than live there to-day. 
* * * 

The Bureau of Education at Washington is 
doing a service in collating the pending school 
legislation — facts which we use elsewhere. 
Legislation, however crude it may be, at least 
gives an indication of the direction of the wind. 

* * * 


The teachers who sail on the specially char- 
tered Grosser Kurfiirst July 2, to return on the 
same boat August 31, will have a hearty Ger- 
man greeting on the other side. The travelers 
of the German-American Teachers’ Association 
are likely to experience an overcrowded course 
of recreation. Cologne will give them a ban- 
quet; Mannheim will open the famous Niebe- 
lungen hall for the same purpose; Jena hold a 
typical German fair; two thousand children will 
sing for the visitors at Berlin; Hamburg, Wies- 
baden, Dresden, Nuremberg, Leipsic and other 
towns are making ready for *étes; while the 
grand climax will come on the lofty banks of 
the Rhine, opposite Bingen, under the shadow 
of the colossal Germania. There the best sing- 
ers of Germany will make melody for the Amer- 
ican teachers. 
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It is an enticing picture; but those who can- 

not take the trip may congratulate themselves 

on missing a continuous educational conversa- 

tion and a pervading atmosphere of pedagogy. 
* 


This number of the School Journal is three or 
four days late in getting into the mails, in order 
to give a report of the Superintendents’ Meet- 
ing at St. Louis, closing on the 29th ult. The 
promptness of the report will excuse the tardi- 
ness of the issue. 





EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION 

Since the report of last month under this 
head the following are the more significant and 
important bills pending in congress and lez- 
islatures. 

United States Congress 

Bills pending in the Senate: 

To encourage rifle practice and promote a 
patriotic spirit among the citizens and youth 
of the United States. Appropriates $100,000 an- 
nually for promotion of rifle practice in public 
schools, colleges, universities, and civilian rifle 
clubs. 

To establish agricultural extension depart- 
ments in connection with land-grant colleges 
in states receiving benefits of act of congress, 
July 2, 1862. Provides an annual appropria- 
tion of $6,000 to each state assenting to this 
act and an additional appropriation of $500,000 
for fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, to be al- 
lotted to each state in the ratio of its rural 
population to that of all the states. Such ad- 
ditional appropriation to be increased annually 
until the maximum of $3,000,000 is reached. 
No state shall receive of the above additional 
appropriation an amount in excess of the sum 
appropriated by its own legislature for the 
same purpose. 

A house bill otherwise the same as the lat- 
ter provides $300,000 instead of $500,000 for 
the first additional appropriation. 


Kentucky 

Bills pending: 

An act to require all county boards of edu- 
cation to establish one or more county high 
schools within one year after passage of act. 

To create a curfew law for cities of the first 
and second classes. 

To give teachers in public schools credit for 
five days’ attendance at county institutes. 

Bill passed the House: 

To allow women to vote in school elections. 


Maryland 

Extending compulsory education over entire 
state. Maximum age, 14. Minimum at- 
tendance outside Baltimore, four consecutive 
months. 

Massachusetts 

Bills pending: 

To provide for religious instruction in all 
state charitable and penal institutions. 

Authorizes cities and towns to appropriate 
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money for supplying food or clothing to needy 
pupils of the public schools. Also provides that 
lunch rooms be established and food given free 
or sold at cost. © 

Appropriates $50,000 annually to establish 
free state scholarships in colleges and univer- 
sities in Massachusetts. 

Provides for an investigation by the State 
3oard of Education of the advisability of es- 
tablishing two schools for instruction in de- 
signing silverware and jewelry. 

To abolish compulsory vaccination. 

Extends half street car fare privileges to 
pupils in business schools and colleges. 

Authorizes the establishment of a diet table 
in each ward of Boston. 

Prohibits the purchase of second-hand books 
for use in the public schools. 

Mississippi 

Bills pending: 

To prohibit the text-book commission from 
changing more than 25 per cent of the uniform 
school text-books adopted and used at each 
five-year adoption period. 

To place the Bible in the public schools of 
the state and to require it to be read each 
morning. 

New Jersey 

Bill pending: 

Requiring that a board of education consist- 
ing of nine members shall be appointed by the 
mayor or other chief executive officer in each 
city, town, township, borough, and school dis- 
trict or municipality otner than those whose 
boards of education now consist of less than 
nine members each. 

New York 

Bills pending: 

Raising maximum annuity of the public 
school teachers’ retirement fund of Greater 
New York from $1,500 to $1,750. 

Conferring upon the Board of Regents the 
supervision of experiments on living animals. 
South Carolina 

A bill to establish an industrial school for 
boys has passed both houses over the governor’s 
veto. 

An act requiring distribution of the dis- 
pensary fund among the common schools has 
passed the house over the governor’s veto. 

Virginia 

Bills pending: 

To require instruction in civics in all public 
high schools and all higher institutions of learn- 
ing supported by state. (Passed the senate.) 

To provide for placing the United States flag 
upon each public schoolhouse. 

To equalize salaries of male and female 
teachers in the public schools of Virginia. 

To repeal act of 1908 providing a retirement 
fund for public school teachers. 

To provide school books anad supplies to 
pupils of public schools of Virginia at ex- 
pense of state, and to provide for payment 
thereof. 
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MARK TWAIN’S SCHOOL DAYS 
Albert Bigelow Paine in Harper’s Magazine 


At about this time it was decided that little 
Sam was now ready to go to school. He was 
about five years old and his mother said that 
he gave her more trouble than all the other 
children put together. She declared she was 
willing to pay somebody to take him off her 
hands for a part of each day and try to teach 
him manners. 

A certain Miss Horr was selected to receive 
payment for taking charge of little Sam, di- 
recting him morally and mentally. Her school 
was of the primitive, old-fashioned kind, with 
pupils of all ages, ranging from the primer to 
the third reader—from the tables to long divi- 
sion, with a little geography and grammar, 
and a good deal of spelling. 

Miss Horr received twenty-five cents a week 
for each pupil, and opened her school with 
prayer; after which came a chapter of the 
Bible, with explanations, and the Rules of Con- 
duct. Then the A B C class was called, because 
their recital was a hand-to-hand struggle, re- 
quiring no preparation. 

The Rules of Conduct that first day inter- 
ested little Sam. He calculated how much he 
would need to trim in—to sail close to the dan- 
ger-line and still avoid disaster. However, he 
made a miscalculation during the forenoon and 
received warning; a second offense would mean 
punishment. He did not mean to be caught the 
second time, but he had not learned Miss Horr 
yet, and was presently startled by being com- 
manded to go out and bring a stick for his own 
correction. 

This was certainly disturbing. It was sud- 
den, and then he did not know much about the 
selection of sticks. His mother had usually 
used her hand. It required a second command 
to get him headed in the right direction, and 
he was a trifle dazed when he got outside. He 
had the forests of Missouri to select from, but 
choice was difficult. Everything looked too big 
and competent. Even the smallest switch had 
a wiry, discouraging look. Across the way was 
a cooper-shop with a good many shavings out- 
side. One had blown across and lay just in 
front of him. It was an inspiration. He picked 
it up, and, solemnly entering the schoolroom, 
meekly handed it to Miss Horr. 

Perhaps Miss Horr’s sense of humor 
prompted forgiveness, but discipline must be 
maintained. 

“Samuel Langhorne Clemens,” she said (he 
had never heard it all strung together in that 
ominous way), “I am ashamed of you! Jimmy 
Dunlap, go and bring in a switch for Sammy.” 
And Jimmy Dunlap went, and the switch was 
of the sort to give the little boy an immediate 
and permanent distaste for school. He in- 
formed his mother when he went home at noon 
that he did not care for school; that he had no 


(Continued on page 202) 











LOUIS MEETINGS 








Getting Ready for Business 


The St. Louis meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Educational 
Association was a successful and enthusiastic 
affair from its very beginning. Delegations 
began to arrive as early as Sunday, and by 
Monday noon the hotels were crowded. The 
severe weather which delayed many trains and 
caused some inconvenience on Sunday and 
Monday had disappeared by Tuesday, giving 
place to bright sunshine and «a milder tempera- 
ture, which was ideal for the visitors and which 
encouraged sightseeing and the visiting of the 
St. Louis schools. The social side of the meet- 
ing was as prominent as usual. The lobbies of 
the principal hotels were crowded most of the 
time, and notwithstanding the dire prophecies 
made last summer as to certain things likely 
to happen, the best of feeling seemed to pre- 
vail. If there was discontent or lack of enthu- 
siasm, it was not in evidence to the casual ob- 
server. A few of those who have been promi- 
nent at many meetings in the past were absent, 
but from one cause or another this statement 
is made of almost every N. E. A. meeting, and 


apparently it is entitled to less emphasis at this 
time than on several previous occasions. 
The contest for the next meeting began early 


and was carried on in spirited fashion. Palm 
Beach, Buffalo and Oklahoma City were in the 
field at the very start, and each was strongly 
advocated by the usual group of “boosters.” 
The meetings were in general well attended, 
and in many of their features offered more 
points of interest and profit than can be 
claimed for several meetings held in recent 
vears. 
The Health of the Children 

There are approximately 20,000,000 school 
children in the United States to-day, and of 
this number more than 15,000,000 are in need 
of medical attention for diseases which are 
prejudicial to health and progress. 

These sensational figures were given by Dr. 
Thomas Wood, professor of physical education 
at Columbia University, New York, in his ad- 
dress at the Southern Hotel on the evening of 
the first day’s session. Going into detail, Dr. 
Wood said: 

“Of the 20,000,000 schoci children in the United 
States, 400,000 suffer from organic heart trouble; 
1,000,000 either have had or have now some disease of 
the hungs; 1,009,000 are suffering from curvature of 
the spine, or some other deformity that is interfering 
with their general health. 

“More than 1,000,000 of our children are suffering 
from defective hearing; 5,000,000 have defective vision; 
5,000,000 suffering from malnutrition; 6,000,000 have 





enlarged tonsils, adenoids or enlarged cervical glands; 
10,000,000 of them, and in many schools, we have found 
that 98 per cent of the children are suffering ill health 
because of bad teeth. 

“To effectively promote the child’s health, the schoo! 
must be a sanitary and healthful place. We take it for 
granted that school children are healthy, but the ma- 
jority of them are far from being the robust specimens 
that they appear.” 


Philander P. Claxton, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, speaking on the topic, 
commended Dr. Wood’s talk. Of “The Need 
for Health Ideal in Public Education,” he said: 


“Education embraces all the agencies that go to de- 
velop the child into a perfect man or woman. Hence, 
all agencies, whatever their nature may be, are educa- 
tional factors that have to be reckoned with if they 
tend to bring out the latent powers of the children. 

“Only a few invidiuals, whom we can count on the 
ends of our fingers, have ever attained to enviable 
heights in an intellectual way unless they were en- 
dowed also with good physical health.” 


Dr. R. W. Corwin, chairman of the Commit- 
tee of. American Medical Association on Health 
and Public Instruction, of Pueblo, Colo., and 
William H. Allen, director of the Bureau of 
Municipal Research of New York City, also dis- 
cussed the subject. 


Domestic Science Provides a Meal 


Not the least interesting feature of the open- 
ing proceedings was a banquet given by the 
National Committee on Agricultural Education 
at the Planters’ Hotel. A large part of the food 
for the meal was prepared by students of do- 
mestic science schools throughout the country, 
a score or more of states being represented. 
The schools of San Juan, rorto Rico, were rep- 
resented by a large donation of dulce of guay- 
aba and pina, a sort of very sweet candy. The 
pupils of a normal school in Tennessee sent a 
large roasted opossum with a baked apple in 
his mouth, and whole wheat rolls were fur- 
nished by the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of St. Louis. 


Statistic Gathering: 


United States Commissioner Claxton was 
much in evidence at St. Louis. About the first 
thing he did on his arrival was to call a meet- 
ing of state superintendents of schools, about 
thirty-five in number, to confer on methods for 
gathering uniform state and national statistics 
about schools. At present each state gathers 
and tabulates its statistics in its own way, and 
it is difficult to tabulate national statistics from 
the state sheets. 
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The Swelling Numbers 


As an evidence of the unprecedented and 
unexpected attendance at the meetings the be- 
lated arrivals on the second day were unable 
to obtain membership badges. The exhausted 
supply was made good when Irwin Shepard, 
secretary, arranged to have his clerks work 
overnight in preparation of ribbons and but- 
tons for the late comers. At that time the reg- 
istration showed over seventeen hundred with a 
prospect of reaching the two thousand mark. 

This large attendance made the question of 
the location of the next year’s meeting more 
than usually interesting. This topic may be 
counted on at any such convention to make a 
lively topic of conversation; and the St. Louis 
meeting was no exception in this respect. The 
Palm Beach and Buffalo boomers were most in 
evidence. 

The Florida delegation had the assistance of 
the members from the South generally. Five 
thousand Florida-grown oranges were distrib- 
uted from the Palm Beach headquarters at the 
Planters’ Hotel, and when these were ex- 
hausted the applicants for these souvenirs were 
informed that more were on the way. The or- 
anges were remarkable for their sweetness, and 
as an object lesson were certainly a good argu- 
ment for the Florida contestants. Growing 
pineapples, shipped to St. Louis in earth-filled 
tubs, were ranged about the room of the Flor- 
ida headquarters. One of them was in bloom; 
and the majority of the school people who saw 
it for the first time exclaimed, ‘Why, I thought 
pineapples grew on trees.” Henry M. Flagler, 
Standard Oil magnate, and builder of the Flor- 
ida East Coast Railway along the keys, was 
personally interested in getting the convention 
for Palm Beach and backed the campaign in a 
substantial manner. 

The large attendance also drew attention to 
the make-up of the nomination committee, 
which was as follows: 


Ellis U. Graff, superintendent of schools, Omaha, Neb.; 
Walter E. Ranger, state superintendent of public in- 
struction, Providence, R. I.; Ada Van Stone Harris, 
assistant superintendent of schools, Richmond, Va.; 
Otis, E. Hall, superintendent of schools of Montgom- 
ery county, Crawfordsville, Ind., and W. T. Carring- 
ton, president State Normal School, Springfield, Mo. 


Schools as Social Centers 


At a luncheon given by the City Club of St. 
Louis, recreation for children and the use of 
school buildings for purposes other than study 
was the principal theme of the speeches. The 
superintendents of the two largest cities in the 
United States, William H. Maxwell and Ella 
Flagg Young, were listened to on this subject 
with much interest. The conditions in New 
York, which is an advance in this line of prog- 
ress, were detailed by Superintendent Maxwell. 


“New York has invested $150,000,000 in schoo! build- 
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ings and sites,” declared Superintendent Maxwell. 
“Until we established social centers, the buildings were 
used but 1,000 out of 8,640 hours a year, or about 12 
per cent. In 1911 in New York, nine million persons 
took advantage of the opening of school buildings for 
social activities at night, and we have just begun. 

“Churches are not doing much toward recreation. 
Pews in churches are fastened down, so that the only 
use of the edifice is to listen to the preacher, and you 
can’t talk back, either. Desks in most schools are fas- 
tened down, and the rooms are used only for writing 
and reciting. 

“Public school buildings and public school machinery 
are needed for social centers. In New York we have 
evening schools and a lecture system. In every school 
in New York a lecture is given at least once a week, at- 
tended by pupils and their relatives. Persons of dis- 
tinction—college professors, clergymen, lawyers, etc.,— 
speak, and they have told me these audiences demand 
their best efforts—better even than students of a col- 
lege require of a lecturer. Last year 1,250,000 persons 
attended these night lectures. 

“Girls have dances in the schools at nights, and on 
one night each week they are permitted to invite their 
men friends, those who are properly vouched for. | 
have attended these dances and never yet have seen the 
grizzly bear or the turkey trot. The deportment of 
these children would not have misbecome any drawing- 
room in America. 

“We have turned twelve of our roofs into play- 
grounds, and about 4,000 children crowd on to each 
roof every night in the hot months. We have baths, 
vacation schools and indoor playgrounds, the latter be- 
ing built in the basement of every school we are erect- 
ing or will erect. The indoor playground can be used 
every hour of the year, and hence is of greater benefit 
than the outdoor playground.” 


Mrs. Young, following, remarked that Chi- 
cago does not have the money that New York 
has for this purpose, but she showed that her 
city was doing much despite considerable oppo- 


sition. When the social center movement was 
first started in Chicago there was a cry from 
the opposition that the law did not provide for 
it. The other side, she said, discovered that 
while the law did not provide for it there was 
nothing in the statutes against it; and so the 
work went on. After it was begun, opposition 
to the teachers having charge of the social cen- 
ter work developed; but she had advocated that 
the work be under the direction of the teachers 
for she saw in it a great opportunity for a more 
close alliance between them and the parents of 
the pupils. 

There was a practical result from these re- 
ports of the New York and Chicago superin- 
tendents, when the members of the City Club 
declared their determination to advocate the 
opening of every school building in St. Louis 
for social center work. 


The Examination System 


An attack upon county and state systems of 
examinations and incidentally upon the univer- 
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sal grading of public schools was made by D. E. 
Phillips, of Denver, Colo. Mr. Phillips, it may 
be noted, is not a teacher or a superintendent, 
— president of the Board of Education in his 
city. 


“The most insane idea that has hypnotically spread 
from the colleges down to the first grade,” said Mr. 
Phillips, “is the idea that a teacher with forty children 
can ask a question, call on a child to recite, grade him 
0, 4, or 10; keep this up for five or ten months, then 
present an array of questions to be answered and 
graded in like manner, and by the final addition of these 
results determine the child’s knowledge and fitness for 
promotion. Yet college professors and principals stand 
up and say that such a thing is a necessary evil. It is 
only the power of habit and the suggestion that such 
things are necessary that dominate our teachers and 
the community. 

“There is a danger that threatens our country 
schools. Some states have developed the system by 
which the county superintendent or a state board pre- 
pares the questions that determine graduation. They 
are sent to the teachers in closed envelopes, to be given 
to the pupils, answered and returned for correction. 
During the whole year both the teachers and the pu- 
pils keep guessing what the questions may be. Proper 
interest, independence and originality are crucified.” 


Tests of Efficiency 


Carroll G. Pearse, superintendent of public 
schools in Milwaukee and president of the Na- 
tional Educational Association, made the state- 
ment that raising the standard of efficiency of 
the public school system in the United States 
is the greatest problem American educators 
have before them to-day. In his opinion much 
of the power expended in educational work is 
lost entirely for some reason. To find this rea- 
son and to stop the leak is one of the vexing 
questions confronting the educator. 


“We have passed out of the era of fact hunting now,” 
he said, “and are trying to put into practice the theo- 
ries that experience has taught us. This in itself is a 
great stride, but there remains much to be done.” 


According to ex-Superintendent Elson of 
Cleveland, this reason is to be found in the fact 
that from one-tenth to one-eighth of all money 
spent on public education is expended on tak- 
ing children over their school work a second 
time. 


“As a money tax due to the maladjustment of study 
courses and promotion scheme to the abilities of chil- 
dren, this is excessive,” said Mr. Elson. The mal- 
adjustment of the work of the school to the capacities 
and interests of children is expressed in terms of with- 
drawals, retardation, repetition, non-promotion. When 
the school is tested for efficiency by its ability to carry 
children through its course on time it shows great 
waste. 

“Methods and standards of promotion must be made 
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more flexible. There is urgent need for standardizing 
subjects, departments, and schools.” 


Of course, when it comes to curing this sup- 
posed evil of retardation, each specialist has 
his own theory of the proper remedy. So when 
Lucy Wheelock, of the Kindergarten Training 
School of Boston, spoke on the subject of “The 
Function of the Kindergarten in the Public 
School System,” she made it plain to those who 
accepted her reasoning that proper emphasis 
on the kindergarten work would prevent the 
alarming increase in non-promotion. 


“The kindergarten is of value to the school system 
in minimizing the number of retarded children. About 
one-half of all retarded children are retarded in the 
first two years of school life. The retarded pupils cost 
the taxpayers upwards of .$25,000,000 a year. They 
cause four-fifths of the nervous strain of the teachers. 
They rob the rest of the pupils of much of the teach- 
ers’ attention that belongs to them. To save the $25,- 
000,000 waste, the teachers’ nervous strain, the time 
and effort that belong to all the children, would be a 
vast achievement. The kindergarten can do all of this 
and more.” 


A Peace Dinner 


The only session of the Peace League, which 
is endeavoring to enlist the educators in the 
movement to further world peace, was a din- 
ner given to prominent members of the council. 
Probably the league had the idea that on a full 
stomach the teachers and _ superintendents 
would be inclined to favor the idea that the 
minds of children may be systematically turned 
toward the ideas of universal peace. One of 
the characteristic statements made in the 
speeches following this dinner was that the ex- 
penditure for war equipment in the United 
States for one year would establish a national 
university with an income of ten million dol- 
lars annually. But this is only a part of what 
that fund would do. In addition a new state 
university in each state with an annual income 
of one million dollars, one hundred new high 
schools with an annual income of twenty thou- 
sand dollars, five normal schools with annual 
incomes of a hundred thousand dollars, five 
technical schools and thirteen agricultural 
schools could all be provided. Nor would this 
exhaust the war expenditure. For, besides, a 
million dollars could be given to the United 
States common school fund yearly, and the text- 
books of every pupil in the nation could be pur- 
chased out of this same money. 

These facts are alluring and are quoted for 
what they are worth. 

Mrs. Fanny Fern Andrews, of Boston, secre- 
tary of the league, was present and spoke: 


“It is by teaching the children the equality of peace 
heroism and war heroism in their courses of study that 
we expect to attain our ideals,” Mrs. Andrews said. 
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“To do this we must reach the teachers and superin- 
tendents. In Europe the ministers of education have 
embraced the idea, and are waiting for the United 
States to take the initiative. We expect to hold an 
international convention next September, where edu- 
cators from nearly every civilized country of the world 
will discuss. plans to form an International League.” 


It was not at this dinner, but at another place 
and on another topic, that Dr. A. Ross Hill, 
president of the University of Missouri, spoke. 
What he said, however, may indicate that there 
is some value in the training attending military 
life. His statement was to the effect that uni- 
versities and colleges are suffering from a tend- 
ency to deviate from the old plan of discipline. 
He declared that to-day the educator seemed 
rather inclined to give pupils a ride on a merry- 
go-round instead of placing them in a straight 
jacket when they had been guilty of violation 
of the essential rules of discipline of the educa- 
tional system. 


Care of School Buildings 


Prof. S. W. Wilson, Superintendent of 


Schools at Connersville, Ind., made a decided 
impression in his remarks on the standardiza- 
tion of janitor service at Thursday’s session. 
Mr. Wilson maintained that enlarged tonsils, 
catarrhal diseases and general nervous and 
anemic conditions followed the neglect of jani- 


tors to properly purify the air of schoolrooms. 
Professor Wilson urged the establishment of 
definite standards in such matters, but ad- 
mitted that these would not be possible as long 
as janitors received directions to wash windows 
“when dirty” or “as often as needed.” Contin- 
uing further, he remarked, “Whether it is orig- 
inal sin or acquired tendency, janitors show a 
decided preference toward toasting their shins 
in front of a furnace rather than cleaning win- 
dows, walls, woodwork and floors, the result 
being that children must live in disease-breed- 
ing conditions.” 


Professor Ward’s Address 


Professor Ward, of the University of Wis- 
consin, delivered a very interesting address on 
the subject of the schoolhouse as a civie and 
social center. He referred to the red school- 
house of earlier days as a powerful influence 
in bringing the residents of the community to- 
gether for mutual benefit. He advocated 
strongly that the school buildings of the pres- 
ent day be thrown open to all people and urged 
that superintendents and principals give great- 
er attention to the social center idea, and take 
the initiative in every way possible in pro- 
moting this work. Professor Ward’s remarks 
were particularly interesting when taken in 
connection with the speeches made by Superin- 
tendent Maxwell, of New York, and Superin- 
tendent Young, of Chicago, at the luncheon at 
the St. Louis City Club. 
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Philadelphia Wins 

When the time arrived for the choosing of a 
city as a place of meeting for next year eight 
cities entered the arena as contestants. They 
were Philadelphia, Buffalo, Boston, Detroit, 
Oklahoma City, Palm Beach, Richmond and 
Washington. Philadelphia won on the second 
ballot. Palm Beach and Buffalo made a par- 
ticularly gallant fight, but when the decision 
was finally reached it seemed to give general 
satisfaction, and it is predicted with confidence 
that the Philadelphia meeting will be a great 
success. 

The following officers for next year were 
elected: President, F. B. Dyer, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio; first vice-president, Samuel Hamilton, of 
Allegheny County, Pa.; second vice-president, 
Mrs. E. C. Ripley, of Boston, Mass.; secretary, 
B. W. Torreyson, of Little Rock, Ark. 


Social Meetings 
The various social meetings held in connec- 
tion with the regular sessions were unusually 
agreeable and successful affairs. It is, of 
course, impossible to give any detailed account 
of these meetings, but among the most impor- 
tant may be mentioned the Department of Nor- 
mal Schools, National Education Association, 
the Educational Press Association, alumni and 
teachers of the University of Chicago, the Ohio 
dinner, the Teachers’ College dinner, and the 
various courtesies extended by local organiza- 

tions in the city of St. Louis. 


Vocational Training 

No statement in reference to the meeting 
would be complete which did not emphasize the 
special attention which was given to vocational 
training. More than any other one topic this 
seemed to be the theme of special interest, and 
there were few sessions at which it did not 
come to the front. The address of Meyer E. 
Bloomfield, of Boston, undoubtedly stimulated 
these discussions to a great extent, but aside 
from any and all statements made during the 
formal and informal meetings vocational train- 
ing seemed to be in the air, and if any of the 
superintendents were skeptical about the value 
or necessity of this work before they reached 
St. Louis they certainly went home with all 
doubts removed. 

Hospitality 

St. Louis proved herself a hospitable host, 
and the business men and citizens of that 
worthy city are to be complimented upon the 
way in which the visitors were received and 
taken care of. The confusion and dissatisfac- 
tion in connection with the hotel arrangements 
mere much less than usual, and the general ar- 
rangements connected with the meeting were 
so carefully made that everything moved along 
smoothly and comfortably. Taken all in all, it 
was a great meeting and every one connected 
with it in a responsible way deserves congratu- 
lations and commendation. 
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Like Mesopota-a-a-mia 


Retardation is, pedagogically speaking, a 
verbal bonanza. Spoken with a prolonged, ac- 
cented da-a, it inflates the speaker and awes 
the hearer, whereby the horrors of this spook- 
ish retardation may be relied on to cause the 
creeps to play along the vertebrae of teachers 
and parents. 

The cry, of course, comes from the defenders 
and beneficiaries of the system, and equally, of 
course, it is a strategic wail to call attention 
away from the real trouble—the courses of 
study. The system is damned and double- 
damned, but so long as the teachers who find 
themselves unable to get results with it can 
themselves be made to bear the blame, the life 
of the system may be prolonged. 


A Catchy Phrase 

Just at present there is a promulgation go- 
ing the rounds of the press concerning the 
abundant measure of the non-promoted in our 
public schools. Apparently the sentiment is 
getting the cheers of the populace, who long 
have made the teachers the scapegoats for poor 
spelling, lying and vulgar table manners. This 
is the substance of the new gospel: Every 
teacher, who fails to promote a pupil, in reality 
tacks a sign on the unpromoted one, reading, 
“Evidence of my incompetence.” 

Bosh! 
Equine Sense 

Once upon a time, wandering about the earth, 
I lighted upon a stock farm in western New 
York, where the main product was race horses. 
It was an interesting training school, made 
more so by the instruction of a chatty manager. 
Among other statements he said: “We pick 
horses with a good pedigree or with some in- 
dication of speed. Then we put them through 
their paces, and, if at the end of two or three 
years we are able to turn out ten per cent that 
are fit for the track, we are satisfied.” 


Awful 

Ninety per cent retardation! Out of the 
ninety left back there are, of course, a large 
number of dobbins for mammas to drive and 
sturdy plugs for the dray. But just think of it, 
ninety horses of every hundred have virtually 
a sign on them, placed there by the trainer, 
“Evidence of my incompetence.” And yet very 
likely the owners are so pedagogically undevel- 
oped and ignorant that they compliment the 
trainers on the amount of equine retardation. 


It Would Make a Horse Laugh 
If only these horse schools were public 
schools, and it could be that the old mares could 


kick up a public sentiment about the merits of 
their dear little colties, and the managers held 
office under that sentiment, then, I tell you, 
there would be ninety per cent of promotions 
to the track, and for each of the ten per cent 
of the walkovers the trainers would have to fill 
out a blank telling just why the quadrupedal 
pupil wasn’t promoted; and that they would 
hesitate to do, because, taking a lesson from 
some systems that run schools for humans, 
these instructors would know that for every 
case of non-promotion they would be judged 
guilty until they could prove themselves in- 
nocent. 


Is the Comparison Pointless? 

We have a school system fitted for intellec- 
tual gymnasts and racers. We have put in it 
double the amount of stunts that horse-sense 
would suggest, and then because the boys and 
girls that ought to be sewing, plowing, hammer- 
ing or playing hop-scotch can’t stand the ex- 
amination gaff at the end, we beat the tom-tom 
of retardation and call off attention from our 
overloaded, spavined, knock-kneed courses of 
study. 

In Real Life 

The author of “The Evolution of Dodd,” in 
his latest book quotes a railroad engineer, to 
the effect that but one man out of four can learn 
to feed coal to the engine. The street car com- 
panies report a large number of failures among 
the candidates for motormen, and yet we teach- 
ers look at the figures for second-year high 
school attendance, showing the mighty drop- 
ping off from the first year, and wail about re- 
tardation. Think of the mental paces we put 
’em through in that first year—from six-legged 
bugs to x squares, to gerundives, to Keats, to 
bile, to perspective, to whatnot! And then take 
off your hat to the teachers and say, “For every 
pupil you get through the mess in any decent, 
acceptable way you have our praise and ad- 
miration.” 


Just Imagine It! 

Instead of the thunders from the heights of 
superintendency because of the failure of some 
thirty per cent of the pupils, imagine this let- 
ter to a teacher who reversed the figures: 


John H. Sense, 

School No. 1001, 

Chucklehead Avenue and Uneasy Street. 
My Dear Fellow Worker: 

I see by your last report that you failed to promote 
seventy per cent of your class. Considering the fact 
that in your fifth-year class you actually have, accord- 
ing to our course of study, some sixteen different sub- 
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jects to teach, and that your ten and twelve-year-olds 
are seriously expected to know a little something of all 
of them and have some thorough knowledge of a few, 
I am pleased and gratified that you could get any of 
your pupils in shape so that you could honestly say he 
is ready for the next grade. That you have passed 
thirty per cent is indeed greatly to your credit. 
With this appreciation, believe me, 
Your loving superintendent, 
I. M. PossIBLe. 


The Girl Who Could Make Beds 

Here is a case of retardation reported in the 
Journal of Education, with a treatment wholly 
unpedagogic and entirely sensible. It is told 
of a girl in McMinnville, wherever that may 
be, who was in the high school and couldn’t do 
her work in algebra. 


“Promotion would be wholly out of the question and 
she seemed not to care. She was on the street late 
into the evenings and would not study at home. The 
mother was ill and had no control of the girl. 

“The principal announced that students could sub- 
stitute home work for half of the assigned ten daily 
problems in algebra, and this girl was told that if she 
would get supper, do up the work after supper, make 
beds after school, and get the breakfast it would count 
five of the ten problems in algebra. 

“She did all this home work and more and stayed in 
evenings and did the whole ten problems and kept three 
days ahead of the class in problems. At home and at 
school she was transformed. School appreciation of 
home work was the cause of the transformation.” 


The Navy as a College 

That was an instructive bit of reading in the 
February Journal, “The Marine who Became 
a Teacher,” in the insight it gave to the broad- 
ening, educative effect of naval training. And 
in the same number the extract from the North 
American on the navy as “A Real National 
University” was an apt supplement to Doctor 
Wight’s experiences. 
Fighting Bob 

The late Admiral Evans was a southerner. 
When the Civil War broke out and the young 
Robley was a student at the Annapolis Naval 
Academy, his mother sent in his resignation to 
Washington and wrote her boy to come home 
and do any fighting that he had in mind in 
behalf of his own state of Virginia. But with 
all due respect for his mother’s bringing up, 
the boy had already learned a lesson about ties 
stronger than those of the family. It is the 
lesson that the navy teaches. Had young Evans 
been at West Point he would probably have 
gone home with the rest of the Virginians. 


As a Sea Captain Put It 

This is the lesson as it was once put by Cap- 
tain McNair, of Saratoga Springs, a naval offi- 
cer of the Civil War and a Louisianian. He was 
talking of Farragut, also a southerner, and of 
how he and so many other navy men from that 
section cast in their lot with the north. 
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“You see, it is this way,” he said. “We men 
on the sea didn’t think so much about states 
and their boundaries; but we did know the 
United States. We saw English shores, and 
French warships and German flags, while we 
saluted and swore soul-felt allegiance to the 
American flag. And so, when the test came, 
we couldn’t leave the stars and stripes.” 


The Training of the Sea 

The education of the sea is not to be lightly 
considered; the traveler knows that fact, and 
those who combine with travel the discipline 
ut military life know it better. There are thou- 
sands of our youth sitting uneasily at school 
desks or lounging on the street corners who 
should have that education. Yet it is difficult 
to get American boys to enlist in the navy. We 
have no merchant marine, such as has England, 
from which boys, as from a preparatory school, 
graduate into naval service. When our 
stand-pat, rich-man-made, befuddling tariff is 
knocked out, if it ever is, we shall have our 
boys sailing under the American flag into every 
port of the world, getting broadening, disciplin- 
ary service, getting a valuable education that 
now in our short-sightedness we are leaving to 
the English and the Germans. 


Looking Backward 

Massachusetts is certainly showing more of 
the spirit which once broke out in Eddyism. 
Half a dozen legislative bills are on the way 
over there, all embodying some idea of the anti- 
vaccinationists. One proposed law would re- 
peal the other law making vaccination com- 
pulsory for school children. 

While they are tinkering with this matter 
they should go consistently further and cut out 
some little items of history. If Jenner has 
crept into the history books, he should be put 
out. That before his day whole countries were 
devastated by small pox, that commonly one 
out of ten adults showed the effects of the dis- 
ease, these and other such facts should be leg- 
islated from the texts. Then to make good the 
cry of the antis, that cleanliness and sanitation 
have wrought the change, all mention of the 
antitoxin for diphtheria should be kept out of 
the books. The decline of the death rate of 
that dire malady having gone down from thirty- 
five to seven per cent since the use of the anti- 
toxin, is a bothersome fact for the human antis. 


Joseph Lister 

Still the danger is not so great as it should 
be that matters like these will get before the 
history classes. Those who kill still receive the 
larger measure of attention over those who 
save life. When a great surgeon died the other 
day, there were many who could recite the 
details of Antietam, even to the number of 
wounded, but few that knew that thousands of 
those poor wounded fellows would have been 
saved by Lister’s treatment. 

WELLAND HENDRICK. 
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Earliest Recollections 

They say I was born October 4, 1823, and 
from this date I reckon my years. It seemed 
to me a long time from one to twenty-one. As 
a boy I felt that I could never live to be twenty- 
one. Even now as I look back over my exist- 
ence, it sometimes seems to me that I have lived 
forever. 

The things that I remember as a child are 
very trivial, and I suppose they could not be 
otherwise. So far as I ean recall, the first 
thing that left an ineffaceable trace on my 
memory was the act of the servant, one Alzada 
Simons, who, taking me in her arms, held me 
over the well that I might look: down and see 
the water below. The well was in front of the 
door, only a few steps away; the water being 
drawn by an old-fashioned well-sweep. An- 
other act of this servant also stays in my mem- 
ory. She had been baking pumpkin pies and 
by some accident had upset one of them, to the 
serious disarrangement of it. This she gave 
to the boy Edward, who, taking it out of doors, 
and sitting down under the pantry window, 
eagerly devoured it, leaving no part of either 
crust or filling. 

I remember the little frame house in which 
we lived at that time, and many years subse- 
quently. It had one common living-room which 
served as kitchen, dining-room, parlor, and, in 
time of sickness, as hospital. Off from this was 
a small room occupied by father and mother 
as a sleeping-room, with a trundle-bed for the 
children, which was rolled under the parents’ 
bed during the day and drawn out at night. 
The pantry was next to the bedroom and 
opened into the living-room. These three 
rooms occupied the first floor. The “chamber,” 
as the upper floor was called, was a low half- 
story all in one room, and was reached by a 
ladder. There stood the family loom with a 
bed at each end. By means of a blanket a par- 
tition was sometimes improvised in case of 
strict necessity. After a few years partitions 
were made and a staircase was built. Such was 
the house that my father erected for the recep- 
tion of my mother in 1819. 

In 1815 my father took a farm one mile east 
of Perry Center. By the fall of 1818, he had 
succeeded in clearing ten acres of the solid for- 
est of beech, oak, and maple, with a sprinkling 
of ash, whitewood, and elm. He then returned 
on foot to New Marlboro (Mass.), taught 
school during the winter, and April 15, 1819, 
was married and started on his wedding tour 
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toward the vast wilderness that had already 
begun to yield to the woodman’s axe. This 
trip was made by the bridal pair in a canvas- 
covered lumber wagon, which contained all 
their personal and housekeeping goods. The 
journey, which led in part through forests and 
over corduroy roads, was accomplished in about 
ten days, including the Sabbath, during which 
they halted. The new couple were taken into 
the log cabin with an uncle until the new frame- 
house, already described, was ready for occu- 
pancy. In a few weeks they were instalied in 
the home that was the birthplace of their 
children. 

- The house was by no means completed at this 
time. It had no windows or doors, and no clap- 
boards. As for lath and plaster, they were 
quite out of the question. They never had a 
place in the new house. In the event of a driv- 
ing storm, which actually did occur, continuing 
for three days, what little the house contained 
was piled up in the center of the living-room 
to protect it from the rain. Uncle Oren, com- 
ing in at the time, and finding them in this sad 
plight, took my mother home with him until the 
storm was over. Before the closing in of win- 
ter, the doors and windows were in and the 
house was clapboarded. They were now fairly 
settled and ready for further pioneer work. 


My father had desired to be a doctor; this his 
mother opposed, wishing him to be a shoe- 
maker. To gratify her, he spent some time in 
learning the trade, but it being against his 
taste, he abandoned it. He learned enough, 
however, to be of service to him in repairing the 
shoes of the family. The harnesses he always 
repaired. I well remember the old shoemaker’s 
bench with its meager kit of tools which always 
stood in the upper chamber. He also tried 
his hand at school teaching, as almost every- 
body did in those days; but he was, by inheri- 
tance from a long line of ancestors, fitted to be 
a pioneer and a farmer. 


The new farm contained at the outset a little 
over one hundred acres of solid wood. By slow 
degrees the forest melted before his axe, until 
the broad and fertile fields of waving grain 
gave evidence of a wonderful conquest. 


The method of clearing the land was to fell 
the timber into piles and windrows, as far as 
possible, and, when a little dry, set fire to the 
fallen timber and burn all that would burn. 
What was left was drawn and piled up in large 
heaps called log heaps. The process was called 
logging. When in right condition for it, these 
log heaps were burned, and then the land was 
cleared and ready for a crop, which was sowed 
or planted among the stumps. The only product 
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of the timber, aside from a certain quantity 
of charcoal manufactured, was the ashes left 
on the ground. These were carefully gathered 
up and sold to the “asheries,” where they were 
converted into potash. In the early history 
of the country, these asheries were scattered 
all over the country. 

These were hard times for the early settlers, 
as is the case in every new country. My Uncle 
Horace used to tell the story of going five miles 
to exchange wheat for nails, a bushel of wheat 
for every pound of nails. Money was very 
scarce. Barter was the usual mode of ex- 
change. 

As for clothing, this was largely manufac- 
tured and made up by the industrious house- 
wife. Nearly every house had its wheels for 
spinning and looms for weaving both linen and 
wool. Our mothers did wonderful things with 
these primitive aids of industry. With the 
linen wheel, which now stands in our parlor, 
honorably resting from its labors, linen thread 
was spun. With the hand loom, which always 
stood in the chamber, this thread was woven 
into cloth for towels, bed furnishing, and sum- 
mer clothes for the children. Some of the 
garments thus made were a part of my outfit 
for college. 

We children were always interested in seeing 
these occupations go on. The preparation of 
the flax for the wheel was quite as interesting 
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as the spinning and weaving. The flax for this 
purpose was pulled up by the roots by hand, 
and laid in thin layers in swaths to dry. When 
thoroughly dry it was bound in bundles and 
packed away under the ridgepole of the barn on 
a scaffolding of rails, where it would keep per- 
fectly dry. It was the business of the boy to 
do the stowing away. 

The time of highest delight was in the early 
spring, when the “brake” and hatchel were 
brought out, the bundles of flax thrown down, 
unbound, and in small handfuls put under the 
heavy “brake.” This was a wooden instrument 
about four to six feet long, consisting of two 
parts attached at the end by a pin which al- 
lowed the upper part to move freely on the 
lower. The lower part stood on legs that raised 
it three or four feet from the ground, and 
consisted of five or six narrow strips of hard 
wood, probably maple, tapering to a narrow 
edge on their upper side. The upper part was 
similarly constructed and, when brought down, 
the long knife-life strips just fitted into the 
openings between the strips on the lower part. 
The upper jaw of the machine being raised, 
the handful of flax was placed in the lower jaw, 
and then the upper was made to fall heavily 
on the flax, to break the woody fibre, called 
“shives.” This operation was repeated until all 
the wood in the flax was thoroughly broken up. 
The fibres were then placed over the top of a 
board about four feet high and ten to twelve 
inches wide, finished up to a somewhat sharp 
edge; this instrument was the “swingle board.” 
The “swingle knife,” made of wood in the shape 
of a two-edged sword or blade, was three or 
four inches wide and as many feet in length. 
With the broken flax placed over the top of the 
swingle board, the workman proceeded to work 
out ‘the woody fibre by striking it with the 
swingle knife. 

The flax being thus freed of its shives, was 
subjected to the hatchel (commonly called “het- 
chel”). This instrument consisted of a large 
number of sharp spikes fastened through an 
end of a board two or three feet long and five 
to six inches wide. The flax being drawn 
through these teeth was freed of its coarser 
parts, called tow. Being subjected to two or 
three of these hatchels, or different grades, it 
became fit for the spinning wheel. The finer 
products of the hatchel were worked into a 
coarse tow cloth, and the dressed flax into cloth 
of a fine texture. 

From the spindle of the wheel the yarn was 
reeled off onto spools ready for the loom. Lit- 
tle use was made of the coarsest tow that came 
from the first hatcheling, except for packing 
and chinking. The finer portions were con- 
verted into a coarse cloth for bags, towels, and 
children’s clothing. Such were the processes 
by which the flax was made to serve the needs 
of the household. 

The manufacture of woolen garments was a 
larger and more. important element of house- 
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hold economy. There, too, was much that in- 
terested the boys and gave occupation to the 
girls. First came the sheep washing, which 
was to the boys one of the most important days 
in the whole year. 

Usually two or three farmers would join 
flocks as a matter of greater economy in oper- 
ating. Each person was fitted out with a 
bundle of old clothes to be worn while handling 
the sheep in the water. The presence of the 
boy was most essential on this occasion to drive 
and hurdle the sheep. . 

The place selected for the washing must be 
well provided with water, preferably where 
there was a flume, so that the water could he 
allowed to flow freely, and so facilitate the 
cleansing of the wool. The flock was first 
driven into an enclosure adjoining the water. 
The boy was allowed to join in the catching 
of the sheep and bringing them to the water’s 
edge for the men, who were in the water to 
their waists, engaged in washing them. When 
the last sheep had thus been washed and set 
free, all started for home. 

Sheep shearing was next in order. This, too, 


was one of the great days for the boy on the 
farm. He was always present to help catch 
the sheep for the shearers. And then the lambs 
must have their tails cut off and their ears 
marked; and the handling of the lambs was 
the peculiar prerogative of the boy, who never 
failed to be on hand and to be very active on 


such occasions. 

The fleeces taken from the sheep were rolled 
up and packed away for a favorable market, 
or sent to the mills to be carded into rolls ready 
for the spinster. This carding was sometimes 
done at home with small hand cards. The spin- 
ning was done on a wheel with a large rim, 
which the spinster turned with the right hand, 
as with the left she held the rolls, and stepping 
back drew out the yarn, which she returned to 
the spindle by retracing her steps in a forward 
direction. Thus back and forth, backward and 
forward, she would tread day after day, filling 
spindle after spindle, being repeatedly relieved 
by drawing off the thread onto the reel. From 
the reel it was wound on spools for the loom. 

The weaving of the thread into cloth was a 
slow process, and was done at odd moments 
snatched from the household duties. So it 
would be a long time before a piece of cloth 
would be completed, and then taking it from 
the loom was an act of no small importance. 
It was the end of a long and tedious piece of 
work. The spinning was often done by young 
women brought into the house and paid by the 
day. The weaving, however, was usually done 
by the mother, and it was not common for the 
daughter or young people to learn to do this 
work, so that it will soon be a lost art if it is 
not already so. The sponging and cutting into 
garments was usually left with the tailor, al- 
though the garments for the younger children 
were cut, sometimes, by the mother.. 
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That such mothers were very capable women, 
goes without saying. Such a woman was my 
mother. Although never a well woman, she 
was diligent, patient, and persevering, and ac- 
complished a great deal in the course of the 
year. She lived not for herself alone, but did 
many deeds of mercy and charity. She looked 
after the sick and needy of the neighborhood. 
She might often be seen with her bundle of 
medicinal herbs, of which she always kept an 
abundant supply, going to prescribe for some 
sick child or neighbor. She was an admirable 
nurse, and knew how to employ many simple 
remedies for common diseases, and particularly 
those of children. To the church and many of 
the religious benevolences of the day she gave 
much time and aid. Her Bible class of adults 
she held until she was ninety years old. Her 
mental faculties remained unimpaired until the 
day of her death at about ninety-six years of 
age. 


The Pioneer Farm Boy’s Occupations 


Among other occupations of the house in 
which my mother: engaged, and which always 
interested us. children, was candle-making. 
Very little was bought that could be made in 
the house, and her candles were the principal 
dependence for light in the house and barn. 
They were made of different sizes and lengths 
for the various uses to which they were to be 
put. The wicks for the house were mostly 
made of cotton wicking, which was bought by 
the pound and arranged in suitable lengths and 
bulk for the kinds of candles to be made. The 
wicks for the barn lantern were, however, made 
from tow spun into thread and prepared for 
the purpose. The tow wicking did not give so 
good a light as the cotton, but lasted longer, 
and was thus more economical. 

We got along with less light in those days 
than would satisfy the households of to-day. 
No candle was allowed to burn when not in use 
and several people together were accommodated 
with a single light. The wicks, arranged nine 
on a rod, the rods with each end on a pole 
arranged for the purpose, were placed side by 
side at sufficient distance so that the candles 
would not touch each other as they grew under 
the hand of the manipulator. A vessel of hot 
tallow was placed conveniently near for the 
purpose, and the wicks on the rod were dipped 
in the tallow successively until all were dipped. 
By the time the last rod of wicks was dipped, 
the first row would be sufficiently cool to allow 
of another dipping, and so the process was re- 
peated until the candles were of the desired 
size. 

It was interesting to the boy to see these long 
rows of white candles hanging by their loops, 
and growing larger at each successive dipping. 
To avoid soiling the floor by any drops of tal- 
low. boards were placed under the candles as 
they were being dipped. The proper consist- 
ency of the candles was a matter of no small 
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importance. This was regulated by more or 
less beeswax being added to the tallow. The 
form of the candles was also thought of, and 
to be sure that they would remain straight and 
smooth the wicks were first dipped in pure 
melted tallow and then run through the hand 
and stretched out to their full length. This 
was a preparation for the regular dipping. 
When the dipping was completed, they were al- 
lowed to stand until perfectly cool, when they 
were sorted and packed away in boxes ready 
for use. The tallow used was the savings from 
the beef and mutton used during the year. 

“Butchering” was another intensely interest- 
ing occasion. An occasional beef or sheep was 
killed, and as the neighbors did the same thing, 
exchanges were made, thus arranging a suffi- 
cient supply of fresh meat for all. In those 
days, in the country, there were no meat mar- 
kets or meat peddlers. Much salt meat was 
used, particularly beef and pork, which was 
packed away in barrels and salted as the cattle 
or hogs were killed. 

The kindling of the fire around the great 
potash kettle, the arranging of the temporary 
scaffolding with its inclined plane, up which 
the carcasses were to be drawn into position 
for being dipped into the boiling water to scald 
the skin so that the hair could be easily pulled 
or scraped off; the suspending them by the 
heels.on the great cross-bar, the taking out of 
the entrails; the selecting of such portions as 
were considered suitable for use, notably the 
heart and those parts of the entrails adapted 
to making sausages; the removing of the 
dressed carcasses to the cellar; the cutting up 
of the meat for packing; these were all opera- 
tions that would naturally interest a boy, and 
especially if he were made to feel that his help 
was important, an inference he was very likely 
to make even if not stated to him in so many 
words. The pork was usually “cut up” and 
packed at night. 

There were some other things that naturally 
grew out of “butchering day,” that also ap- 
pealed to the boy—notably the “stuffing of 
sausages.” This was indeed a red-letter occa- 
sion for the whole household. So important 
was the occasion that it became the date from 
which we reckoned the time for arranging vari- 
ous important matters; notably the coming of 
the schoolmaster to board—for these were the 
days when the schoolmaster “boarded around.” 
He was supposed to board with each patron of 
the school according to the number of the fam- 
ily represented in the school. We sometimes 
thought, however, that other conditions had 
something to do with the length of his stay in 
some families, and it would not be strange if 
they did; indeed, quite human that they should. 
But it was the generally expressed wish that 
he should not come until after the “stuffing of 
sausages.” 

With the children, sausage stuffing was an 
event looked forward to and remembered with 
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the greatest delight. When the delectable day 
came, all the chores and other affairs that re- 
quired attention were disposed of at an early 
hour, and the whole family of little ones gath- 
ered around the central figures, father and 
mother, who had the work to perform. The 
sausage skins had been thoroughly cleansed by 
turning them inside out, scraping them, and 
rinsing in many waters, and were piled in a 
vessel by the side of the operators. The 
sausage meat, consisting of lean pork chopped 
fine, had been previously prepared with certain 
spices to suit the taste of the family, and placed 
in a vessel hard by. The sausage filler was 
constructed something like a squirt gun. It 
would hold_perhaps two or three quarts, and 
when filled, the meat was forced out with the 
piston through the narrow stem which was in- 
serted into one end of the delicate skin, the 
other end being securely fastened; and with 
marvelous quickness, a thing in the eyes of the 
children wondrous to behold, a full-grown 
sausage, three to four feet long and an inch in 
diameter, lay curled up, serpent-like, before us. 
The sausages were hung up on poles for a few 
days to season, and then were packed away 


- in jars and melted lard poured over them, fill- 


ing al] the interstices. Thus they were pre- 
served for use as wanted. 

The annual festivity that went on through- 
out the entire farming community at the 
“butchering” season deserves recognition. It 
must be remembered that fresh meat was not 
the ordinary diet of the farmers, and especially 


tthe fresh pork. The fresh beef and lamb, the 


veal, and the chicken came in occasionally, at 
different seasons of the year, but there was no 
meat so palatable to most of us as some of the 


choice bits of the freshly killed pig. Such at 


least, appeared to: be the general judgment of 
the people who indulged in this feast. Luckily 


the neighbors did not all butcher on the same 


day, but the time extended through several 
weeks, including the latter part of November, 
and the early days of December, so that, by a 
system of exchange, the fresh pork feast went 
on continuously well nigh to the end of the year. 
The joyful anticipations and glad remem- 
brances of this prolonged feast still linger viv- 
idly in the memory after three score years and 
ten; and although it is long since I ceased to 
eat pork in any form, yet there is no kind of 
meat that I even now consider more toothsome 
than the tenderloin and the sausage as they 
came to my mother’s table. Salt meat was the 
staple meat of the farm then and I suppose it 
may be even to this day. The men who work 
hard in the open air each day seem to thrive 
on it, but it could hardly be recommended to 
persons of less active employment. 

The making of soap was, in a way, the out- 
come of the butchering season, although not 
immediately resulting. All the rinds from the 
pork, the bones, and every bit of grease and 

(Continued on page 204) 
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PROSPECTUS 


Were the term unique not overworked under 
the burden properly carried by other words, we 
would apply it to this department. Travel is 
by no means a new or unusual topic for the 
pages of a periodical; but so far as we know 
there is no other effort on the part of a maga- 
zine to supply the material which is expected 
in time to appear under this head. 

Of descriptive literature of travel there is no 
lack either in books or in magazines; but de- 
scription will have but incidental place in this 
department. “Where to go; how to go; and 
what’s to pay,” tells pretty clearly what is to be 
the scope of these pages. And this matter will 
not be directed to the well-to-do and to those 
who are willing to tie themselves to personally 
conducted excursions; it will be shaped for 
those who would cut expense to the lowest prac- 


tical figure, who refuse to travel with the wordy: 


guide and his unpleasant crowd, who would 
see the real delights rather than the conven- 
tional sights, who would get close to the people 
and far from pretentious inns, and who in the 


doing of all this would have hints and sugges- 
tions from those of experience and of similar 
tastes. 

This then will be a corner of the School Jour- 
nal for— 


1. Accounts of travel written along the line 
of the instalment of Montanye Perry’s 
interesting story below printed. 

2. Short items of information as to by- 
points of interest, steamship service, hotel 
accommodations, fees, and ways and 
— of making travel cheaply comfort- 
able. ; 

3. Questions in reference to the items men- 
tioned in number two. These inquiries 
we may undertake to answer ourselves or 
submit to our readers for suggestions and 
solution. In fact in the latter way we 
hope to get the real meat of the matter, 
and thus make the department a clearing 
house for up-to-date experiences. The 
value of this feature, when once we have 
the codperation of those who know and 
of those who would know, will be the war- 
rant for the word unique. 

The information now available on the subject 
of travel is that contained in books written by 
those who have exceptional experience and 
means, and that disseminated through the ad- 
vertising pages by the Cooks and other tourist 
agencies who distort conditions and facts in 
order to swe'l the number of their crowded 
companies. 

It should not be inferred that this topic will 


be limited to foreign travel. Coastwise trips, 
steamboat journeys on our rivers and lakes, 
railroad and trolley excursions will receive 
their share of attention. 

This is especially the right kind of an idea 
for a teachers’ paper. And while the matter 
which we shall print will fit the needs of others, 
the key of our song will be pitched to tune with 
the teacher’s needs, aims and salary. 

The success of this venture will depend much 
on the help of the readers. Intelligent ques- 
tions will bring answers to fit; and no sugges- 
tions need be withheld on account of their seem- 
ing pettiness. It is the little annoyances and 
ignorances that spoil the trip. 


EUROPE REDUCED TO TWO TWENTY- 
' FOUR 


By MONTANYE PERRY 


We had been married nine years. With an 
income which averaged a thousand dollars a 
year we had saved nine hundred dollars. Then, 
to the amazement of our thrifty friends, we 
took half our savings and sailed away to the 
land of our dreams, while they stayed at home, 
confidently waiting for us to cable for money. 

They waited in vain. Fifty-two days after 
our departure we landed again upon our native 
shore. We had visited points in England, 
Scotland, France, Switzerland, Germany, Bel- 
gium and Holland, and we had spent a few 
cents more than two hundred and twenty-four 
dollars each. 

Those who think a remarkable feat was ac- 
complished in making the trip for this sum 
are mistaken. Transportation and living ex- 
penses are much less abroad than in our own 
land, and the real delights of Europe are as 
free as air, when one is on the spot. 

What does London call to mind? The Tower, 
St. Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, dozens of lit- 
erary and historic haunts. What does Paris 
mean? The Louvre, Notre Dame, Napoleon’s 
Tomb, miles of gay avenues and _ history- 
haunted gardens. All free, or with a nominal 
admission fee. 

It was the twenty-second of April when we 
sailed from Boston on the Ivernia, of the Cu- 
nard line,.but passage had been engaged and a 
stateroom selected early in January. This gave 
the advantage of winter rates and a choice of 
staterooms. We had an excellent room, one 
which is used during the rush season for a 
first-class apartment. I can tell its exact loca- 
tion, because it was told to me by the deck 
steward, on my first dizzy day out, when I was 
desperately trying to get my bearings. 
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“Where is my room?” I queried, giving him 
the number. 

“Just abaft the mizzen mast, ma’am,” he re- 
sponded politely, and went calmly on his way. 

Two days before we sailed, we went on board 
and presented the chief steward with two dol- 
lars, the deck steward with a dollar and a half. 
This assured good seats and good service and 
to our minds was money well spent. At that 
time, we engaged two steamer chairs, paying 
two dollars for them. These chairs are essen- 
tial for a comfortable passage, and it may be 
well to add here that it is a wise voyager who 
makes a friend of the deck steward. He will 
place your chairs in a sheltered spot and move 
them when the wind veers; he will bring a 
meal on deck when you don’t feel quite like 
going to the table; he will bring you sandwiches 
and fruit if you don’t like the afternoon tea. 
Also, when the whiteness of an iceberg, or the 
dark bulk of a whale appears in the distance, 
he will tell you first, that yours may be the 
joy of announcing the discovery. 

Soon after sailing, two dollars each were 
given to the stateroom steward and stewardess. 
A “globe-trotter” friend had advised us to be- 
stow these tips at the beginning of the voyage, 
and we found the results were good. Somehow, 
servants work better when your good money is 
in their pockets. When estimating the differ- 
ence between first and second cabin passage, 
it should be remembered that the tips expected 
from first cabin passengers are more than 
double the amount that is considered liberal in 
the second cabin. 

A word here about travelling second ciass. 
Our stateroom was a good one, and immacu- 
lately clean. The food was abundant and well 
cooked and the service excellent. Our compan- 
ions were teachers, young business and profes- 
sional men and students, with the usual sprink- 
ling of stage people. Returning, there were a 
good many middle-class German and English 
passengers. Sociability abounded and every- 
one had a good time. 

For baggage we each had a light weight 
dress-suit case, containing clothing, toilet ar- 
ticles and Baedekers. We had a steamer trunk, 
which held rugs, pillows, and articles used only 
on the ship. This trunk was checked by the 
Cunard Company and stored at their pier in 
Liverpool. Throughout the trip, we sent back 
to Liverpool, by parcels post, in care of the 
Cunard Company, souvenirs which we pur- 
chased and guidebooks as we finished using 
them. Thus, as we progressed, our baggage 
lightened instead of increasing. When we re- 
turned to the boat, we found all these parcels 
and the trunk in our stateroom. 

Half-past eight o’clock on the morning of 
April thirtieth, we were standing on English 
soil, and soon after nine we were speeding 
across green fields bordered with flowering 
hawthorn hedges; through pink-blossomed or- 
chards; past low, thatched-roof cottages, to- 
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ward the old town of Chester. Frequently a 
dash of rain would drench the windows, to be 
dried a moment later by the bright sunshine. 
It was exactly what we had read in many books 
and dreamed in many dreams. 

At the station in Chester we engaged a car- 
riage to drive us about the town for an hour. 
This is an excellent first step in any place one 
visits. Carriage hire is cheap, averaging about 
sixty cents per hour, but the fare should be 
clearly understood in advance. Frequently, 
when there was a half hour to wait between 
trains we obtained a good idea of a city by a 
carriage ride. 

Up and down old Chester we drove, through 
the narrow, crooked streets, bordered here by 
covered sidewalks of musty antiquity, there by 
quaint houses, so old that they seem to lean 
together for support. We crossed the River 
Dee on the massive bridge which spanned these 
waters two hundred years before Columbus 
saw the new world. Then we encircled the 
city, beside the old Roman wall which encloses 
the town like a sombre, antique ring, its smooth 
top making a promenade two miles in circuit 
and in some places forty feet high. 

Our carriage left us in front of the cathedral. 
There are many larger and more beautiful 
cathedrals in Europe, but there are none mere 
impressive than this venerable edifice, freighted 
with the history and romance of seven cen- 
turies. 

Leaving the cathedral we dined at a tiny 
inn which displayed this sign: “Dinner off the 
joint, one shilling.” Almost invariably, this 
sign means a good dinner. It always consists 
of roast meat, vegetables, and a dessert, all 
abundant in quantity and well cooked. 

In the afternoon, having walked on the wall 
and ascended the tower, and having an hour to 
spare, we saw a “tram” line leading into the 
country, and climbed to the top of one of those 
double-decked electric cars. We rode through 
two miles of lovely, typical English scenery. 
Beautiful country houses bordered the way, 
their gardens just unfolding with the spring’s 
brightness. Everywhere the grass was purple 
with violets and their heavy fragrance filled 
the air. That ride is one of our pleasantest 
memories—and it cost eight cents! 

That night, on the train from Chester to 
Warwick, we had our first “basket tea.” This 
is a most convenient feature of English travel. 
The order is given to the guard, he telegraphs 
ahead, and at the next station on comes the 
basket. There was a pot of hot tea, with cream 
and sugar, a jar of marmalade, a large plum 
cake and an abundance of bread and butter, 
all fitted into a specially designed basket, so 
that nothing was spilled. A single basket eosts 
one shilling. Ours was a double one, and we 
ate everything in it, so we arrived at Warwick 
untroubled with the thought of supper. We 
had only to find a room. 

We found one in the White House, a home- 
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like place, not far from the castle. There, in 
a clean, chintz-hung bed we slept, and woke to 
find a breakfast of toast, marmalade, bacon and 
fresh eggs awaiting us. Our bill for room and 
breakfast was one dollar and twenty-five cents, 
and the maid who waited upon us seemed per- 
fectly satisfied with a fee of sixpence. 

When entering a new country it is wise to 
find out the regular fee which is bestowed. upon 
the servants by the natives of the land, and 
govern yourself accordingly. An Englishman 
invariably gives his railroad porter “‘tuppence.” 
The American hands him a shilling and then 
cries out against the expense of foreign travel. 

Walking up the winding avenue cut through 
solid rock, which is the approach to Warwick 
castle, we half expected to see some gallant 
knight in suit of mail come charging down be- 
tween the lines of noble trees to greet us. In- 
stead, we were greeted by a uniformed attend- 
ant who, from his lofty. and superior manner, 
should have been nothing less than an earl, 
himself. Indeed, he informed us, during our 
tour of the castle, that his father was a “’igh 
halderman!” 

As we stood before this castle, the finest 
specimen of feudal architecture in all the king’s 
dominions; as we walked through hall after 
hall, crowded with priceless treasures of art 
and history, we comprehended the full mean- 
ing of family estates and the heritage of a 
noble race. 

From Warwick to Stratford-on-Avon is but 
a short journey and we found the whole popu- 
lation apparently come out to greet us. It 
was the annual celebration of Shakespeare’s 
birthday, which lasts through three weeks of 
pageants and festivities. Hundreds of tourists 
had come here specially for this occasion, and 
we had stumbled upon it by accident. 

But there was no room in the inn, when we 
tried to find shelter, nor in the next, nor the 
next. Then we stepped into a tiny, neat-look- 
ing shop and told our troubles to the mistress, 
asking her advice. 

“The town is filled with tourists,” she said, 
hesitatingly. “I have a room above the shop. 
It is not fine, but maybe——” We broke into 
her sentence with joyous thanks, and while 
half of us went back to the station where our 
luggage reposed in the ever-convenient “left 
luggage,” the other half reclined in an arm- 
chair in the room above the shop, drinking the 
lady’s good tea. 

That night, in Shakespeare’s own Memorial 
Theater, in his own village, surrounded by peo- 
ple who have been born and reared in love and 
admiration for him, we listened to “As You Like 
It,” played by the best company in the United 
Kingdom. Before the performance we had 
visited his home, the grammar school he at- 
tended, the church where he lies buried, and 
had ridden in an open carriage through fields 
starred with primroses, to Anne Hathaway’s 


cottage, still standing in its pretty garden, 
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tended by a comely maiden dressed in the style 
of Anne Hathaway’s time. After the perform- 
ance we walked down by the river Avon, then 
back to the little shop where, with a tall candle 
to light us up the stairs, we crept between clean, 
lavender-scented sheets to dream ourselves back 
to the sixteenth century. 

How regretfully did we leave the little town, 
in the morning. How delightful had been our 
visit, which had cost, everything included, 
about five dollars! Now we were off to London. 

“In London we will get a room near the 
British Museum,” we decided, “then we can run 
in there, any time.” We felt quite proud of 
ourselves when we were settled at Number 3 
Guilford Place, W. C., just around the corner 
from the museum. The rate per day was “two 
and sixpence,” each, for room and breakfast. 

The first evening was spent riding on the 
tops of omnibuses. If there is any one place 
where you can see more for your money than 
from the top of a London bus, we have yet to 
discover it. Through the crowded theater dis- 
trict, where omnibuses, hansoms, automobiles 
and carriages seemed packed in inextricable 
confusion, yet all kept on going smoothly, out 
to Victoria Station, Westminster, Piccadilly 
Circus, past the Houses of Parliament, Fleet 
street, Chancery lane and many other familiar- 
sounding places, we rode. It rained, but we 
had raincoats, so we kept merrily on our way 
until midnight. For a handful of big copper 
pennies we had seen half of London. 

We spent only two days in London this time, 
planning to return there after the trip on the 
continent. One whole afternoon was spent pok- 
ing into all the haunts of Dickens. We visited 
St. Paul’s and the Tower, walked over London 
Bridge and through Billingsgate, attended a 
service at St. Dunstan’s in the West, because 
Isaac Walton once was sexton there and half 
of us isa disciple of his, but, somehow, we did 
not once enter that convenient museum, just 
around the corner. 

“Never mind,” we said, as we started for 
Paris, “there will be plenty of time for the 
museum when we come back.” But the story 
of when we came back, as well as our conti- 
nental trip, must be left for the next issue.* 


* For those who may wish to get the cost of the tour 
without the continental segment, we note that when we 
left England, on the fifteenth day of our trip, our ex- 
pense account looked like this: 

Steamer tickets (return) 
Steamer chairs ze 


- ($171. 


Railroad tickets (entire trip) 105. 

Rooms and meals 10. 

Admissions 3. 
10. 

Carriage and other fares 5. 

Left luggage 

Guidebooks and guides 


$309.18 











SUGGESTIONS FOR THE CLASSROOM 








MEMORY GEMS FOR MARCH (2) 


(Saturdays and Sundays are omitted) 
(1) Marks the selections for the younger 
children; (2) those for the more advanced 
pupils. 


MARCH 1 


(1) March brings breezes loud. and shrill, 
Stirs the dancing daffodil. 


(2) There is a blessing in the air, 
Which seems a sense of joy to yield, 
To the bare trees, and mountains bare, 

And grass in the green field. 
—WORDSWORTH. 


MARCH 4 


March is merry, 
March is sad, 
March is gay, 

And March is mad. 


Nature gives to every time and season 
Some beauty of its own.—DICKENS. 


MARCH 5 


Who has seen the wind? 
Neither you nor I. 

But when the leaves are trembling 
The wind is passing by. 


O March that blusters and March that 
blows, 
What color.under your footsteps glows! 
’ Beauty you summon from winter’s snows, 
And you are the pathway that leads to 
the rose. 


MARCH 6 


Who has seen the wind? 
Neither you nor I. 
But when the trees bow down their heads, 
The wind is passing by. 


It is pleasant to think, just under the 


snow | 
That stretches so bleak and blank and 


cold, 
Are beauty and warmth that we cannot 


know, 
Green fields and leaves and blossoms 


of gold. 
MARCH 7 


(Repeat the two stanzas of Christina 
Rossetti’s poem of the wind, given un- 
der March 11 and 12.) 
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Whenever is spoken a noble thought, 
Our hearts in glad surprise 
To higher levels rise.—LONGFELLOW. 


MARCH 8 
Whichever way the wind doth blow, 
Some heart is glad to have it so; 
Then blow it east or blow it west, 
The wind that blows, that wind is best. 


God’s in his heaven— 
All’s right with the world.—BROWNING. 


MARCH 11 


A little bit of blowing, 
A little bit of snow, 


. A little bit of blowing 


And crocuses will show. 


This we know that, sleeping sound, 
Life is waiting underground, 
Till beneath the April skies 
God shall bid it once more rise. 
—M. E. BLAKE. 


MARCH 12 
Rollicking Robin is here again. 


Galloping, galloping, galloping in, 

Into the world with a stir and a din, 

The north wind,.the east. wind and west 
wind. together, ; 

Inbringing, inbringing. the March’s wild 
weather. —C..F..WOOLSON. 


MARCH 18 | 
Sing, robin, sing _ 
High up in the tree! 
Sing a sweet song’ 
For baby and me. 


In March come the March winds; 
They blow and blow;’ . 

They sweep the brown leaves > 
That green ones may grow. 

‘ve —GEORGE HOUGHTON. 


MARCH ley aes 
From the elm tree’s topmost bough 
Hark! t obin’s early song 
Telling one and all that now 
Merry springtime hastes along. 


Plant lilies, and lilies will. bloom; 
Plant roses, and roses will grow; 

Plant hate, and hate to life will spring; 

Plant love, and love to you will bring 
The fruit of the seed you sow. 

















































(1) 


(2) 


(1) 


(2) 


(1) 


(2) 


(1) 


(2) 


(1) 


(2) 


(1) 


(2) 


MARCH 15 


These are. the pussy willow days 
And spring is sure to follow. 


Whoever plants a seed beneath the sod 
Ana waits to see it push away the clod— 
He trusts in God. 


MARCH 18 
Ho! for the stormy cold March days; 
Aye! there is nothing like them! 
Loud let us shout and sing their praise. 
March is so proud and free. 


Just before the spring’s first call 
Sleepy bud, so round and small, 
(Rather rough your rocking, dear,) 
One last lullaby you hear 

’Tis the March wind singing. 


MARCH ‘19 
Snowy, blowy, wheezy, breezy, 
Sweeping up the winter’s snow, 
Freezing, pleasing, teasing, unceasing 
So do the March winds blow. 


In blustering March the wild winds blow, 
We think of coming spring 

The pussy willow ventures out— 
Brave, hardy little thing. 


MARCH 20. 


(Repeat the two stanzas about the March 
winds under March 18 and 19.) 


For now the Heavenly Father 
Makes all things new, 

And thaws the cold, and fills 
. The flower with dew; 


The blackbirds have their wills, 
And poets, too. —TENNYSON. 
MARCH 21 


Spring has come to make us glad, 
Let us give her greeting. 


Out of the fields the snowdrops peep; 
To. work, O land! 
Awake, O Earth! from the white snow 


sleep, 
Shake off the coverlet, soft and deep! 
Spring is at hand! —JOHN PAYNE. 


MARCH 22 


Winter is o’er; 
Spring once more 
Spreads abroad her aiitind store. 


Then sing aloud the gushing rills 
In joy that they again are free, 
And, brightly leaping down the hills, 
Begin their journey to the sea. 
—BRYANT. 
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(2) 


(1) 


(2) 


(1) 


(2) 


(1) 


(2) 


(1) 


(2) 





MARCH 25 


Daffodils! Daffodils! say, do you hear? 
a is coming, and springtime is 
ere. 


For these Thy gifts—for earth and sky 
Mingling their moods in sweet accord, 
For health and for the seeing eye 
I thank Thee, Lord. —HANSCOM. 


MARCH 26 


Snowdrop, lift your timid head, 
All the world is waking; 

Field and forest, brown and dead, 
Into life are breaking. 


March with her thousand voices 
Praises fs 
—SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 


MARCH 27 


Come, lift your bright faces to God’s 
azure skies, 
Wake, flowers! we are waiting for you. 


Oh, the green things growing, the green 
things growing, 

The faint, sweet smell of the green 
things growing; 

I should like to live, whether I smile or 

grieve, 
Just + watch the happy life of my green 
things growing. 


MARCH 28 


The world is a very happy place, 
‘ Where every child should dance and 
=< i 
And always have a smiling face, 
And never sulk for anything. 


When the bluebird sang, my heart 
Hopped out o’ bed with me. —RILEY. 


MARCH 29 


Come up, April, through the valley, 
In your robe of beauty drest, 

Come and wake your flowery children 
From their wintry beds of rest! 


Is this a time to be cloudy and.sad, 
When our “Mother Nature laughs 
around; 
When even the deep blue heavens look 


And gladness breathes from the blossom- 
ing ground? —BRYANT. 
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RED LETTER DAYS IN MARCH 


MARCH 1 


17983—Warren Coburn, American teacher 
and author of the famous “Mental Arithmetic,” 


born at Dedham, Mass. 

1794—William Jenkins Worth, American 
general, born at Hudson, N. Y. 

1837—William Dean Howells, American nov- 
elist and poet, born at Martinsville, Ohio. 

1837—George Ebers, German novelist and 
Egyptologist, born at Berlin. 


MARCH 2 


1769—DeWitt Clinton, American statesman, 
(governor of New York, United States senator, 
chief promoter of Erie canal), born at Little 
Britain, Orange county, N. Y. 

1810—Pope Leo XIII (Giacchino Pecci) born 
at Carpineto, Italy. 

1824—-Frederick Smetana, composer (‘Bar- 
tered Bride’), born in Bohemia. 

1829—Carl Schurz, American statesman, 
born at Liblar, near Cologne, Prussia. 


MARCH 5 


1512—Gerard Mercator [Latinization of 
Kremer], Flemish geographer (Mercator sys- 
tem of projection, “Mercator maps”), born at 
Rupelmonde, Belgium. 

1779—Salem Town, American teacher and 
writer of school books (Town’s spellers and 
readers have sold by the million), born at Bel- 
chertown, Mass. 

MARCH 6 

1475—Michelangelo (Michelangelo Buonar- 

rotti), Italian sculptor, painter, architect, and 


poet, born at Caprese. 
1806—Elizabeth Barrett Browning, English 


poet, born at Coxhoe Hall, Durham, England. 


+ 1831—Philip Henry Sheridan, American 
general (hero of “Sheridan’s Ride”), born at 
Albany, N. Y. 
MARCH 7 

1791—Goold Brown, American teacher and 
grammarian, born at Providence, R. I. 

1792—Sir John Frederick Herschel, English 
astronomer and physicist, son of Sir William 
Herschel (English astronomer of German 
birth), was born at Slough, near Windsor. 

1802—Sir Edwin Landseer, English animal- 
painter, born at London. 


MARCH 8 
' 1858—Ruggiero Leoncavallo, Italian com- 
poser of operas (“Pagliacci”), born at Naples. 


MARCH 9 
1451—Amerigo Vespucci, Italian navigator, 
after whom America was named, born in Flor- 


ence. 
1775—Isaac Hull, American naval hero, com- 


mander of the frigate Constitution (in 1812), 
born at Derby, Conn. 
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Gerard Mercator 
Four hundredth anniversary of his birth, March, 1912. 


MARCH 10 


1776—Queen Louise of Prussia, born at 
Hanover. 


MARCH 11 


1544—Torquato Tasso, Italian poet (“Jeru- 
salem Delivered’), born at Sorrento. 

1796—Francis Wayland, American scholar 
(“Moral Science”), president of Brown Uni- 
versity, born at New York City. 


MARCH 12 


1365—Opening of the University of Vienna. 

1607—Paul Gerhardt, German poet (writer 
of hymns), born near Wittenberg, Saxony. 

1684—George Berkeley, English philsopher, 
— at Dysert castle, County of Kilkenny, Ire- 
and. 

1835—Simon Newcomb, American astron- 
omer and writer on political economy, born at 
Wallace, Nova Scotia. 


MARCH 13 


1860—Hugo Wolf, German song writer, born 
at Windischgraetz. 


MARCH 14 


1782—Thomas Hart Benton, American 
statesman (United States senator from Mis- 
souri), born at Hillsborough, N. C. 

1804—Johann Strauss, Austrian composer 
of dance music (known as “The Valse King”), 
born at Vienna. 


MARCH 15 


1767—Andrew Jackson, seventh President 
of the United States, born at the Waxhaw set- 
tlement, N. C. ed +: 
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MARCH 16 


1751—James Madison, fourth president of 
the United States, born at Port Conway, Va. 

1839—Réné Francois Armand Sully-Prud- 
homme, French poet and critic, born at Paris. 


MARCH 17 


396 (about)—St. Patrick (Patricius), pa- 
tron saint of. Ireland, born, according to tradi- 
tion, at Nemthur (now Dumbarton), Scotland. 

1782—John Caldwell Calhoun, American 
statesman, born in the Abbeville district, N. C., 
of Irish extraction. 

1837—Grover Cleveland, American states- 
man, President of the United States, 1885-1889 
and 1893-1897, born at Caldwell, N. J. 


MARCH 19 


1813—David Livingston, African. explorer 
and missionary, born at Blantyre, near Glas- 
gow, Scotland. 
MARCH 20 


1828—Henrik Ibsen, Norwegian dramatic 
poet, born at Skien, Norway. 


MARCH 21 


1685—Johann Sebastian Bach, one of the 
world’s greatest composers of sacred music, 
born at Eisenach, in Germany. 

1763—Jean Paul (Friedrich Richter), Ger- 
man philosopher and humorist, born at Wun- 
siedel, Bavaria. 

1822—Rosa Bonheur, Frenth animal painter 
(“Horse Fair’), born at Bordeaux. 


MARCH 22 


1599—Sir Anthony Van Dyck, Flemish 
Fever (“Baby Stuart”), born at Antwerp. 
(Knighted, in 1632, by King Charles I of Eng- 
land.) 
_ MARCH 24 


1822—Henri Murger, French. writer. (“La 
Vie de Boheme’), born at Paris... -. 
1834—William Norris, Mngish te? born at 
London. 
MARCH 25 


1842—Antonio Fogazzaro, Italian’ poet and 
novelist (“The Saint”), ‘born at Vicenza. 


MARCH 26 . 


1789—Wilhelm Hey, German writer of fa- 
bles and books for children, born at Leina, near 
Gotha, Germany. ~ 


MARCH 28 

1592—John Amos Comenius. (Latinization 
of Komensky), educational reformer and Czech 
writer (“Janua Linguarum Reserata,”’ “Didac- 
tica Magna,” “Orbis Pictus,” “The Labyrinth 
of the World and the Paradise of. the Heart,” 
ete.), born-at Hungarian-Brod, in Moravia. 

1749—Pierre Simon, Marquis de Laplace, 
French astronomer and mathematician, born at 
Beaumont-en-Auge, Calvados, France. 
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MARCH 29 
1483—Raphael Sanzio (or Santi), Italian 


painter (“Sistine Madonna’), born at Urbino, 
Italy. (According to some authorities, born on 
April 6.) 
1850—Edward Bellamy, author of “Looking 
Backward,” born at Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
MARCH 30 
1842—John Fiske (originally Edmund Fiske 
Green), American historical writer and evolu- 
tionist philosopher, born at Hartford, Conn. 
1844—Paul Verlaine, French poet, born at 
Metz, Alsace. 
MARCH 31 
1596—René Descartes (Renatus Cartesino), 
French philosopher, born at La Haye. 
1732—Joseph Haydn, Austrian composer 
(“The Creation,” “The Seasons’), born at 
Rohrau, Lower Austria. (Possibly born April 


23. 
1811—Robert Wilhelm Bunsen, German 
chemist (Bunsen burner), born at Goettingen, 
Germany. 
Other Memorable Days in March 
MARCH 2 
1791—John Wesley, founder of Methodism, 
died at London. 
MARCH 10 
1813—Creation of the order of the Iron 
Cross by King Frederick William III of Prus- 
sia. 
1905—Japanese take possession of Mukden, 
after an eleven-days’ battle with the Russians. 
MARCH 11 
1908—Edmondo de Amicis, Italian writer, 
author of “The Heart of a Boy,” died at Bor- 
dighera. 
MARCH 12 
: 604—Death of Pope Gregory I., Gregory the 
Gitants who was born about 540, and elected 
Pope in 590. 
MARCH 15 
44 B. C.—Julius Cesar murdered. _ 
1898—Sir Henry Bessemer, English en- 
gineer, inventor of the Bessemer-steel process, 
died at London. 
MARCH 17 
1861—Victor Emanuel becomes King of the 
united Italy. 
MARCH 20 
1890—Bismarck, the “Iron Chancellor” of 
the German Empire, retired. 
MARCH 21 
1843—Robert Southey, English poet, died at 
Greta hall, near Keswick, England. 
MARCH 24. . 
1844—Thorwaldsen, Danish -sculptor, died 
at Copenhagen. 
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1882—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow died at 
Cambridge, Mass. 

1905—Jules “Verne, French writer, died at 
Amiens. 


MARCH 26 
1827—Ludwig van Beethoven, one of the 


world’s greatest composers, died at Vienna. 
1881—Roumania became a kingdom. 


MARCH 27 


1892—Walt Whitman, American poet, died 
at Camden, N. J. 


MARCH 29 


1772—Emanuel Swedenborg, Swedish the- 
osophist, died in London. 


MARCH 30 


1282—Sicilian Vespers; massacre of the 
French in Sicily. 

1910—Alexander Agassiz, 
died at Boston, Mass. 


MARCH 31 


1727—Isaac Newton, founder of physical as- 
tronomy, died at London. 

1855—Charlotte Bronté (Currer Bell), the 
English writer, died at Haworth, Yorkshire, 
England. 


the naturalist, 


GEOGRAPHY, HOW TO TEACH IT 
By HESTER BRONSON COPPER 


If there is one subject, more than any other, 
that is pleasing to me in my work of teaching, 
it is geography. It is not merely a catalogue 
of dry facts, but is a living, breathing, reality, 
found in our everyday life. 

If asked to define it, we say, “Geography is 
a science which teaches of the earth and its 
surface, the countries and their inhabitants.” 
Yet, in our teaching, how many of us do touch 
the real charm of the science, and bring to our- 
selves and to our pupils the realization that we, 
as types of the human race, form a part of 
geography; that our own homes, our town, our 
country, each stands as an example of some 
form of government, Do we get “Near to 
Nature’s Heart,” and recognize the deep, under- 
lying sympathy that holds in unity all the ele- 
ments of creation? 

To acquire the true spirit of a successful 
teacher of geography, the teacher should read 
good literature; exploration, discovery, travel; 
thus to become acquainted with the customs 
prevailing in foreign lands. If possible he 
should travel, at least, get out of his own town 
and county occasionally. 

Since geography is a science, it should be 
taught objectively, so far as possible. The 
more self-help and interest we awaken, so much 
more good is done the pupils. Huxley says, 
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“The first teaching a child wants is an object 
lesson of one sort or another.” 

Believing that “Eyes are better than ears,” 
the teacher, especially in the primary grades, 
should aim to be natural, to realize the exist- 
ence of the things of which we read and talk, 
and to cultivate in himself and among his 
pupils, the habit of observing the everyday 
life about us. Define the exact meaning of 
“geography,” having the little ones understand 
that “geo” is “of the earth,” and that “graph” 
is to write, hence it is “to write about the 
earth.” 

Then encourage them to write their own 
geography, thus: On the way to school note the 
many objects to be seen, the kinds and growth 
of plants, grains, fruits, flowers, and trees, as 
the case may be. Have the children bring speci- 
mens, even from the garden, which will serve 
as topics for familiar talks. Let them describe 
animals found about their homes, and in the 
woods and fields. Have talks about birds; 
classify them as to singing, talking, thieving, 
birds of prey, nest builders, and useful as food. 

Children should be taught the transformation 
of life forms, growth of seeds and roots, the 
sponge, coral, fishes, etc. Tell them interesting 
stories, and encourage them to find out all they 
can about any forms of life. Guide them in 


their attempts to draw pictures of things that 
most interest them, and soon there will be a 
class of eager children, anxious and ready to 


learn more. Comenius says, “Knowledge of 
things close at hand should be acquired first, 
then that of those farther off.” 

Following that method in graded work les- 
sons are first of the home and the school. The 
pupil thus makes his own geography. He 
grows out to meet the greater world beyond 
him by learning the names of city streets and 
direction. The work is then broadened to the 
county, its location, size, its towns, townships, 
railroads, animal and vegetable products, and 
other items of interest. My pupils take much 
greater pride in drawing a correct map of the 
county, giving its townships and prominent 
features, than in making almost any other 
picture. 

The work is extended to the state, drawing a 
map by scale, locating rivers, cities, boundaries, 
naming mineral and vegetable products, cli- 
mate, people, and locating state institutions. 
The last proves of particular interest to chil- 
dren, as many of them have some personal 
knowledge of the various places, as the Deaf 
and Dumb Asylum, Home for the Blind, and 
the State University. 

Any child, from observation, can write lists 
of fruits, flowers, trees, grains, vegetables, an- 
imals, and minerals found in his own neigh- 
borhood. 

Believing it to be as easy for the child to 
comprehend the idea of greater things as to 
confine him simply to his own state, which he 
pictures only in imagination, at best, I teach 
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my third and fourth grade pupils many facts 
about the earth and its formation. We have a 
small globe, and also use maps on the wall, 
when they can be produced. To impress upon 
the child’s mind the shape of the earth, I teach 
him to draw a circle, then divide it into quar- 
ters. Upon three of these parts he is asked 
to write water, on the other one part, land. 
He has before him three facts which he can see, 
and will remember, it being fully understood 
that the land and the water are in various 
sizes and forms. 

We add poles, mark directions,. talk of the 
motions of the earth, and the effect of each, 
making day and night, and the seasons. Then 
we draw another circle, and mark the zones. 
In my blackboard drawings “I illustrate the 
equator with red crayon. It suggests heat. In 
each zone we write names of characteristic 
plants and animals, the number of seasons, and 
the kinds of people living there, their food, 
clothing, and the like. 

Long ago I thought out the plan of group- 
ing things by five, as five oceans, five great 
continents, five zones, five races of men, five 
great lakes. Teach these names in a certain 
order, as a memory drill, and even the slowest 
child will soon master them, and become famil- 
iar with the spelling and pronunciation. 

Taking up the elements of the earth, water, 
land, and air, we learn that the water is divided 
into many bodies, the greatest being the ocean, 
then seas, gulfs and bays, lakes, straits, rivers, 
springs, ponds, even the creeks and brooks. 
With colored chalk many really valuable 
sketches can be placed on the blackboard, which 
will impress on the memory an idea of form and 
general appearance. 

Under the varying degrees of heat and cold, 
water is seen in many beautiful forms, as snow, 
ice, sleet, frost, rain and hail, steam, fog, dew 
and mist. Any child loves to study the snow- 
flake crystals and to describe the fantastic frost 
pictures on the window panes at home. Water 
is either salt or fresh, while some is charged 
with mineral qualities. Stories may be told of 
the animals, the vegetable and mineral products 
of the sea, the uses and value of each receiving 
some attention. 

The subject of land is treated in much the 
same way, with study of land forms, kinds of 
soil, mineral products, as rock, coal and salt, 
with stories of the forests being made into vast 
beds of coal, while salt mines were one time 
beds of the sea. Children are delighted to bring 
specimens of minerals, and to talk about them. 

We learn that the air is made of two invisible 
gases; that it should be odorless, and that it is 
everywhere. We feel it as wind, or air in mo- 
tion. It is necessary to sustain life. Lessons 
on ventilation may be introduced here with 
stories of “The Black Hole of Calcutta,” the 
air pressure in mines and tunnels, a vacuum, 
etc. 

The children should be given an opportunity 
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to relate stories they have read. What child is 
not eager to tell of the curious customs of the 
Chinese and the Japanese, the Laplander and 
the Eskimo, the Indians, or any types of hu- 
manity which he has learned are somewhat dif- 
ferent from his own family and associates? In 
this way is developed close observation of the 
characteristics of the various races. 

I ask my pupils to bring stories and pictures 
which will illustrate the lessons, after which 
they are encouraged to talk and to tell what 
they know without being constantly questioned. 

One of the best ways to make geography a 
live, thrilling story, interesting and profitable, 
is to allow the children to relate experiences 
they have had in traveling, describe places 
visited, and features peculiar to each locality. 
The teacher may in turn tell of her travels. 
Children never tire of listening to stories about 
a military fort, a mining district, a waterfall, 
the ocean and an ocean steamer, Chinatown in 
some large city, the cog railway on Pikes Peak, 
a National Home for old soldiers, and many 
other places of unusual interest. 

As the grades advance the topical method is 
to be preferred, particularly if the children 
have access to books of travel, natural history, 
invention, discovery, and patriotism. To know 
well the geography of one’s country is to de- 
velop a love of the Fatherland. Each child 
should be provided with an exercise book, in 
which to write items given by the teacher, col- 
lected by himself, or contributed by his class- 
mates. 

Boys and girls like to make imaginary jour- 
neys to well-known places. Memory maps are 
excellent practice. Copied and colored maps fix 
in mind the form, location, and relation of land 
and water bodies. The wildest enthusiasm can 
be created in a class by giving geography puz- 
zles; also allow the pupils to arrange some of 
their own, choosing the best ones as future les- 
sons for the class. 

While it is true, as George Eliot has said, 
that we can do well only that in which we de- 
light, it is also true that much drudgery must 
always be done before anything of great im- 
portance can be accomplished. Each mind 
needs the discipline of doing thoroly some task 
that is distasteful, not as a life work, but as 
a broadening mental and moral training 

Each teacher must make a personal decision 
as to the best methods to be pursued in teach- 
ing geography, as much depends on the prep- 
aration of the teacher, his location in city or 
country school, the rules and regulations which 
govern the school, and the text books used. 
The attitude of the superintendent and the co- 
operation of the patrons, the ages, mental de- 
velopment, and nationality of the children, all 
work for or against any chosen plans, but 
surely the teacher who loves geography can 
lead the elementary grades so that they may 
find, “A pleasure in the pathless woods, a rap- 
ture on the lonely shore.” 











CURRENT EDUCATIONAL ARTICLES 








February Magazine 

In the Educational Review William Mc- 
Andrew talks about blue Monday. He holds 
that the unhappy color of that day comes from 
the too general dislike of teachers for their oc- 
cupation. The cure is evident. Like it. 

It is not true that having to do with little ones is 
petty. The surgeons who are specialists on children are 
as manly as any men you know. Lorenz is a virile fel- 
low, Colonel Parker was as husky as you could wish. 
You don’t have to acquire the taste for chidren, you 
are born with it. It does not fade away with your ad- 
vancing years, but by some mysterious influence the 
older you grow the stronger, as Dr. Johnson demon- 
strated, your love of children waxes. Every 
other operative in the growth business, whether he is 
sheep-raiser, gardener, or house-builder, enjoys his 
work. They all tell you so. Nothing pleases better 
than to see things grow. The charm that holds the 
laboratory worker even from his sleep and meals is 
yours for your whole life long. You may experiment 
and watch results and build for yourself and others a 
science of the growth of manhood and womanhood. 
That is what you are expected to do. To let teachers 
despise their business is wasteful, suicidal, and wicked. 
To give expression to the distaste is to create it. If I 
should take the happiest man on earth and put him 
to saying over and over again, “I am unhappy,” I 
should make him most wretched. What would you 
think of a human being who would go about scattering 
the germs of disease among healthy people? These 
sour-faced sons or sisters of sorrow who take the pay 
of the people for gladdening the world, but in return 
howl at every effort for improving the service, bewail- 
ing their unhappy lot, must be enemies of the children 
and liars every one. For the teacher’s opportunity 
really is tiptop. 

Paul Shorey gets after G. Stanley Hall’s Edu- 
cational Problems, in the School Review, and 
scores. 

The chapters have no other logical bond of connec- 
tion. It is 1,400 pages of miscellaneous information 
and comment on every conceivable topic associated with 
education in any of its phases—the whole conveyed in 
a verbose, but readable, style, and in a diction curiously 
compounded of journalese and the most grotesque neol- 
ogisms of the social and psychological sciences. 

President Hall . cannot say a simple thing 
in a simple way. He must rhapsodize about it for 
three or four pages. He must pile up useless synonyms 
and technicalities. He must bring in tags of languages 
which he has not learned, employ words of which he has 
forgotten the etymology, and which he or his proof- 
readers cannot spell, misapply or garble familiar quo- 
tations, and drag in far-fetched and irrelevant allusions 
to his desultory reading. He seems to think that 
“modus vivendi” means “manner of living,” and that 


“in petto” means “on a small scale.” He talks of 
“Romains” lectures, “N. Faguet of the French Aca- 
emy,”’ and Grote, “who swept away everything in 
Greece before the Doric invention” (sic) (Vol. II, p. 
292). He continues, of course, to attribute to Plato and 
Aristotle propositions that would have made them gasp 
and stare. He credits Lowell with Burke’s reported say- 
ing about the nodosities of the oak and the contortions 
of the sibyl. Latin is for him alternately the red rag 
to the bull and the candle to the moth, and always 
brings him bad luck in the shape of such forms as 
floriant and feminia. 


Professor Shorey begins a Hallian diction- 
ary: 

“The acme of hedonic narcosis.”.—Enjoyment of a 
work of art. 

“The spontaneous senescent infection with the Terp- 
sichorean spell.”—The dancing of an elderly man. 

“Sensing the vast encompassing phyletic environ- 
ment.”—Stirred by music. 


March Magazines 

The leading article in the Century is on The 
Training of Chinese Children. 

Among well-born boys education begins early. At 
four or five they begin to play with blocks on which, 
as in every land, letters, or, rather, characters, are 
printed. In the higher classes, where tutors are em- 
ployed, they learn a few of these characters every day. 
At seven or eight more serious work begins either at 
home or at school. From time immemorial until 1905 
the system of education was unchanged in this largest 
and most ancient of empires. It was strictly literary, 
and during the first few years consisted in committing 
the classics—volumes of them—to memory by mere 
sound and sight; later, in learning the meaning of 
words, characters, and ideas; and finally, in personal 
interpretations through the writing of essays, verses, 
etc. In 1905 a memorable edict was issued by the 
throne that was more revolutionary than the overthrow 
of a dynasty. By this edict the whole ancient system 
of classical education, with its formidable final exami- 
nations awarding government offices to the successful, 
was swept into the dust-heap of the ages, and young 
China was suddenly awakened to new ideas. 


For six hundred years Chinese children un- 
der the old system and the new, have learned 
the poem translated as follows: 


If a man does not learn, 

He is not equal to the brutes. 

Learn while young, 

And when grown apply your knowledge, 
Moving the sovereign above, 

Aiding the people below. 

Make names for yourselves; 

Thus glorify your parents, 

Shed luster on your ancestors, 


(Continued on page 205) 
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“The Victor in the schools” 
What does this mean to YOU? 


The Victor is one of the few things that may be purchased as school equipment, that 
is useful in every grade, from the Kindergarten to the University,.and delightful to every 
single child, in every class room. 

Money invested in a Victor for a school will reach more children, give more service 
to all, do more to engender a fine school atmosphere, be of greater assistance in preserving 
discipline, give more real culture, more education in the development of the artistic sense, 
will reach for good and right ideals more hearts, than ¢hvee times or fen times the amount 
invested in any other article of school equipment. 

Nearly all apparatus purchased is useful and must be assigned to some one particular 
grade, and no matter how excellent for that particular purpose, is not of value elsewhere 
in the school. 

Not so the VICTOR. 

Its service is democratic, suited to every crack and cranny of school work—of YOUR 
school work. 

The Victor is now in successful use in more than two hundred cities in every part of 
the country. You need not go far to see them in daily use. 

School Music Supervisors everywhere endorse the Victor and are keenly alive to the 
great impetus that is being given to music as a factor in education through the wider 
dissemination of real music among tlie children, by our splendid records. 

You may have any and all of the great artists to sing or play for YOUR pupils, any 
day in the year. 

You may teach your rote songs in any grades, directly from the Victor School 
Records. “You may have your children skip, sway, gallop, run, fly, dance, march; in 
perfect rhythm, accompanied by our full AZz/itary Band. 

They may sit with closed eyes and be transported straight to fairyland, while listening 
to our violin, flute, harp or light orchestra records, as played by the great artists, that 
90% of the children may never otherwise hear—but the Victor brings it all straight ‘into 
the hearts and lives of the children. 

Do you know of anything better? 

Can you think of any single thing that approaches it in value to the schools? 

Any Victor Dealer will gladly send an instrument to YOUR school for a demonstration. 
Ask him TODAY and then WRITE to the Educational Department for information. 


Public School Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 











About Man’s Earth 


The geography of to-day is getting closer to 
man and his ways; and this human element 
has its proper recognition in Charles R. Dryer’s 
High School Geography.' “The most important 
thing about the earth is the fact that it is a 
human planet, that men not only live upon it 
but make a living out of it.” An axiomatic prop- 
osition certainly, but one that needs re-state- 
ment in school books and schoolrooms. 

Professor Dryer goes about his work in a 
refreshingly simple and direct way, and supple- 
ments his text with effective, photographic il- 
lustrations. The fresh-water reader, who has 
never witnessed tidal effects, finds pages of in- 
formation in the two small cuts that show low 
tide and high tide at the same spot on the Maine 
coast. And the coastal dweller gets a penetrat- 
ing shock of knowledge about tornadoes when 
he looks at a devastated corner of a Minnesota 
town. 

In the part devoted to economic geography 
the dependence of man on Mother Earth is the 
first lesson; and there is plain instruction in 
this incident: 

“A naturalist on the coast of Australia relates how 
he came across a band of ‘black fellows,’ as the natives 
are called, at their camp, or rather lying-down place, 
for they had no huts or shelter of any kind. He hired 
men to show him the nests of a certain species of bird, 
promising to give them plenty of biscuit after they had 
shown the nests. They were all clothed in natural 
attire, the brown-black skin in which they were born, 
with the addition of a thick coat of white clay and 
red and yellow ochre on their faces and chests. Each 
man carried one or two spears, which he threw at the 
birds flying overhead. One climbed a tree, tore off 
some onion-like plants growing on the upper limbs, 
and threw them down to his companions, who ate them 
all up before he got down to claim his share. Along 
a stretch of rocky shore were many crabs, which the 
blacks caught and ate raw and alive. They also found 
sea snails with shells three or four inches long, which 
they strung on a reed stem to hang in the sun until 
the animal should die and putrefy, so that it could be 
drawn out and eaten. Some bulbs like Indian turnip 
were dug up and tied in their hair, to be cooked in 
the future. A lizard and a grub six inches long were 
tussled for, torn in pieces, and swallowed on the spot. 
The nests having been found and the biscuits handed 
over, the blacks filled themselves and lay down to sleep. 
They cared no more for the traveler or his biscuit. 
One had a short pipe tied to his arm, and was per- 
suaded by the promise of tobacco to pilot the traveler 
back to the shore.” 


“Yet,” the author reflects, “the civilized man 
is as dependent on natural resources as the sav- 


age. The only absolutely necessary thing which 
man must procure to live is food.” This is an- 
other elemental truth that must be hammered 
into men, as they rush to the cities and then 
try to blame the high price of potatoes on the 
trusts. 


A Bunch of Mathematical Books 


There is an appreciable effort to humanize 
even the dry sciences. This is the noticeable 
feature about this lot of mathematical books. 
The pictures of soldiers and trolley cars, the 
questions about the pies that Frank’s mother 
made and the party of girls Mabel took to the 
park, in the arithmetic; the problems about 
Gothic windows and spider webs, in the geom- 
etry; and the interesting historical notes and 
pictures of mathematicians, in the algebras, all 
look to this end. 

Watson and White’s Elementary Arithmetic? 
is an attractive book. The problems of play, 
trade and industry deal with things and trans- 
actions that are within the experience or knowl- 
edge of the pupil and are sure to arouse his 
interest. 

With all this, there are abundant exercises 
for drill in those all-important fundamental 
operations. 

The revised edition of Wentworth’s Plane 
and Solid Geometry* preserves the excellent 
mechanical execution which has always been 
a characteristic of the Wentworth texts. Im- 
provements are noted in the increased number 
of simple exercises and a more concrete intro- 
duction in the form of a number of practical 
problems and interesting exercises in drawing. 
The use of the word congruent in place of equal 
seems needlessly technical. 

Hawkes, Luby and Touton’s Second Course 
in Algebra‘ treats all the topics necessary for 
entrance to college concisely but in a clear, 
practical and attractive manner. Graphs are 
introduced early and treated fully. It is an 
up-to-date book. 

Collin’s Second Course in Practical Algebra‘ 
is a scholarly book. The notes are readable as 
well as instructive. There is a real correlation 
with geometry and physics. The treatment of 
formulas and of functions is unusual. A most 
helpful book to be in the teacher’s hand but 
from the tainted point of view of one who 
teaches for examinations not a practical book 
for the pupil’s use. 


Teaching American Talk 


The title and the cover, stamped with a cut 
of the liner that is bringing over the new Amer- 
icans, look interesting. Here is a book, English 
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for New Americans,* with a purpose and one 
that ought to bring results. Here the youth 
and adult of foreign tongue will fare far better 
than in a series of readers provided for Eng- 
lish-speaking children. The vocabulary is 
small, reiterated, utilitarian and shaped for the 
rapid advance of those who have the ideas but 
lack the English word and idiom. “My shoes 
cost four dollars ($4.00)” is practical; but 
“Nine boys have eighteen eyes” sounds Ollen- 
dorfish. Advanced readings appropriately tell 
about naturalization and what a citizen is. Un- 
fortunately the matter is so worded as to con- 
tribute to the common error of confounding 
citizen and voter. 

A vocabulary in ten languages is given. It 
is interesting to note that these are Armenian, 
Lithuanian, Swedish, Polish, Italian, Yiddish, 
Russian, Spanish, Syrian and Greek. 

Why not German? 


A New Civics 


Guitteau’s Government and Politics in the 
United States’ is a comprehensive reference and 
text book, filled to overflowing with well- 
selected facts, all appropriate to the title, many 
drawn from the newly-cultivated fields of eco- 
nomics, sociology, and political science, and is 
a carefully prepared, impartial treatment along 
newer lines. The text of the work is character- 
ized by its many summaries, historical and log- 
ical. There are abundant footnotes, while the 
questions and exercises at the.end of each chap- 
ter present new, local, and practical problems 
for the students. Some of the diagrams should 
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be more specifically labelled. (Pp. 182, 188, 
189, 190.) With this text-book in one hand, 
and the report of the Committee of Five on the 
teaching of history in the secondary schools, 
recommending two-fifths of the fourth year for 
a separate study of government (if it be stud- 
ied separately), the class-room teacher may 
doubt his own or his class’s ability to use this 
text of nearly six hundred pages. 


1. High School Geography. Parts I and II, Physical 
and Economic. By Charles R. Dryer, Professor of 
Geography and Geology, Indiana State Normal School. 
8vo, half leather, 340 pages, with maps, diagrams and 
illustrations. Price, $1.20. American Book Company, 
New York. 

2. Elementary Arithmetic. By Bruce M. Watson, 
Superintendent of Schools, Spokane, Wash., and Charles 
E. White, Principal of Franklin School, Syracuse, N. Y. 
310 pp. Cloth. D. C. Heath and Company, Boston. 

8. Plane and Solid Geometry. By G. A. Wentworth. 
Revised by George Wentworth and David Eugene 
Smith. 12mo, cloth, 10+470 pages, illustrated, $1.30. 
In two volumes, Plane Geometry, 12mo, cloth, 287 pages, 
illustrated, 80 cents; Solid Geometry, 12mo, cloth, xxvi 
+180 pages, illustrated, 75 cents. Ginn and Company, 
Boston. 

4. Second Course in Algebra. By Herbert E. 
Hawkes, Professor of Mathematics in Columbia Uni- 
versity; William A. Luby and Frank C. Touton, In- 
structors in Mathematics in the Central High School, 
Kansas City, Mo. 12mo, cloth, 264 pages, illustrated, 
price 75 cents. Ginn and Company, Boston. 

5. Second Course in Algebra. By Joseph V. Collins, 
Prof. of Mathematics, State Normal School, Stevens 











NATURE STUDY 


Bass’s Plant Life (Grade 3) 

Eckstorm’s Bird Book (7 and 8) 

Griel’s Glimpses of Nature (1 and 2) 
Grinnell’s Our Feathered Friends (5 and 6) 
Laing’s Life of a Bean (2) 

Miller’s Saturday Bird Class (3 and 4).... 
Spear’s Leaves and Flowers (4 and 5) 
Warren’s September to June with Nature 


Weed’s Farm Friends and Farm Foes (8).. .90 
Wright’s Seaside and Wayside, No. 1, 2, 25 
Wright’s Seaside and Wayside, No. 2, 3, .35 
Wright’s Seaside and Wayside, No. 3, 5, 45 
Wright’s Seaside and Wayside, No. 4, 7, .50 








SUPPLEMENTARY READING FOR SPRING 


Correspondence Invited 


D.C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago 


LIFE AND ACTION 


Alger’s Primer of Work and Play (1) .80 
Bass’s Child’s First Book (1) .80 
Browne’s Wonderful Chair (4 and 5) .380 
Dale’s Heroes and Greathearts (6 and 7).. .60 
Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe (7 and 8) .60 
Holbrook’s Cave and Lake Dwellers (5,6) .40 
Horton’s Frozen North (Revised) (6, 7)  .45 


Jordan’s True Tales of Birds and Beasts 
(6 and .40 


McMahon’s Rhyme and Story Primer (1).. —_.30 
Perrault’s Tales of Mother Goose (2 and 3) .20 
Ruskin’s King of the Golden River (5 and 6)  .20 
Stone and Fickett’s Life in the Colonies (5) 35 
Winslow’s Geography Readers, each .50 
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Cloth, 12mo, 313 pages, with cuts and 
Price, 85 cents. American Book Company, 


Point, Wis. 
diagrams. 
New York. 

6. English for New Americans. By W. Stanwood 
Field, Director of Evening and Continuation Schools, 
Boston, and Mary E. Coveney, Teacher of Non-English- 
Speaking Pupils, Wells’s Evening School, Boston. 338 
pages. Cloth. Illustrated. 60 cents. Silver, Burdett 
and Company, New York. 


7. Government and Politics in the United States. 
A text-book for secondary schools by William Backus 
Guitteau, Ph.D., Superintendent of Schools, Toledo, 
Ohio, with New York State Supplement by Milton 
J. Fletcher, Principal Jamestown High School, James- 
town, N. Y. Illustrations. $1.00. Houghton Mifflin 
Co., Boston. 
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Brief Mention 
Cave, Mound, and Lake Dwellers and Other Primi- 
tive People. By Florence Holbrook. Cloth. 138 pages. 
40 cents. D. C. Heath and Company, Boston. 


The world certainly does move when we con- 
sider that here is an intelligent attempt to tell 
the children of our public schools about men 
who lived “perhaps forty thousand years ago.” 
How those men got their food, cooked it, made 
clothing, pottery and leather, how they trav- 
eled, traded and began their alphabet making 
is essentially history. The book is said to be 
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for children; it is well adapted for the grades; 
but adults could profitably read it. 

A Text Book of True Temperance. Edited and com- 
piled by M. Monahan. Cloth. 323 pages. United 
States Brewers’ Association, New York. 


Evidently not seriously intended for a text- 
book within the usual meaning of the term. 
A reference book that will serve as a correction 
for the extreme statements in the physiologies 
of the prohibition order. The tabulated state- 
ment of the amount of alcohol in the popular 
patent medicines ought to work for temperance. 

The Golden Treasury. By Francis Turner Palgrave. 
Edited with introduction and notes by Allan Abbott, 
A.M., Head of the Department of English, Horace 
Mann High School, Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Cloth, 545 pages. Price 50 cents. Charles E. 
Merrill Co., publishers, New York. 


An attractive edition of a book put forth 
when the compiler seriously wrote, “Should the 
book last, poems by Tennyson, Bryant, Clare, 
Lowell, and others will no doubt claim and ob- 
tain their place among the best.” 

Trading and Exploring (Dutton’s World at Work 
Series.) By Agnes Vinton Luther, Department of Sci- 
ence, Normal and Training School, Newark, N. J. 
Cloth, 12mo, 24 pages, illustrated. Price, 40 cents. 
American Book Company, New York. 

Beginners in history have so long been filled 


with the idea that exploration was prompted by 
scientific, sentimental, philanthropic and adven- 











The 
Carroll & Brooks 
Readers 


These are books with a reason to be. 
Their Keynote is fresh reading matter 
selected and presented in sympathy and 
harmony with child nature and the child’s 
needs. 


Their claim as a basic series of Readers 
is justified in their: 


Authorship 
Point of View 
Subject Matter 
Method 


Vocabulary 
Grading 
Tllustration 


Typography 


An examination of these books will show 
their excellence in these particulars. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


New York Chicago 

















COTRELL & LEONARD 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
Do away with the commencement Dress Problem 





The most 
appropriate 
Costume for 
Graduation 

and other exercises 
in 
Normal Schools 
High Schools 
Academies 








Principal's Gown ' Student Type 





Graduating Exercises 


are rendered attractive and impressive by the use of 


CAPS and GOWNS 


An economical uniform, saving time and money at 
a busy season; democratic in its unifying effect and 
appropriate in its academic significance. A trial will 
convince you of its practical value to your school. 





Write for particulars of sale and rental 
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Why do you allow 
your text-books to 
wear out on the inside? 
CARELESSNESS OR IGNORANCE THE ONLY EXCUSE! 


Thousands of Cities and Towns 
Supply Each Teacher's Desk 


The Holden Self-Binders 


For repairing weakened or broken 
bindings and for fastening in loosened 
leaves of books, music, maps, ete. 
($2.25 per Doz Boxes). 


—_— 
Fig. 1. Book with back Fig. 2. Repaired. 
The Holden — Binders paul eon tapped ass Fie 1) 
For repairing and rebinding books ae 


with contents partially or entirely de- 
tached ($2.25 per Doz. Boxes). 


The Holden 
Transparent Paper 


“ ‘ 4 ; 
For mending torn leaves of books, Fig. 5. Book with leaf raz Repaired with Self 


entirely torn out. Binders without tongues. 


music, maps, drawings, etc. (75c. per 
Doz. Envelopes). 


Sold separately or in Combination 
Outfits, consisting of 1 Box of Self 
Binders, 1 Box T Binders, 2 Envelopes 
Transparent Paper in quantities of | 
dozen or more, at the rate of 50c. Outfit. 


Remember! It is “The Entire Holden eit 
al . be) . © Pe 
System for Preserving Books” which 
produces the remarkable saving of 
books from destruction, viz. : 


The Holden Book Covers (Leather- 
ette) for the Outside, and the Holden 
Quick Repairing Material for the —— 


T ‘de Fig. 6. Transparent Paper used so as 
nside. to give double strength at edge of the leaf. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


M... HOLDEN’ Secy, Springfield, Mass. 


Book with back broken entire length. 
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Teacher’s Souvenirs 


For Close of School 





The finest in the market. 


Send a 2c stamp for samples and let us prove our assertion. 





a nay an wal Ly at Cee. Bt. writes ‘‘I have ordered my souvenirs of you each year for the past six years. 


We can Please you equally as well. 





been charging heretofore. 


very fine effect. 


PHOTO SOUVENIRS. 


3 one that is not too small. 
ee and will not fade. 


Price list Postpaid. 12 or less without photo T5c. 
to match at bc per doz. We pay the postag 


SEIBERT PRINTING COMPANY, 





The accompanying illustration is a cut of our latest design and when we say it is the finest thing in the 
line of School Souvenirs you have ever seen, we mean every word we say. 
: We have published many fine souvenirs during our twelve years in business, but our new design is the 
finest and most elaborate of them all, and the beauty ot it is, we are selling them at the same low price we have 


The Souvenir is 3'44x5 inches and contains twelve pages including the cover and is printed in colors and 
gold—just enough color to make them.look well. 
so strong that it makes them look cheap. You will find this is not the case with our No. 10. 
on this Souvenir is the very best—the design around the photo being embossed in plain white gives the photo a 
It is tied with a fine silk tassel as shown here. 
one of the best artists in the country and we imagine it would be impossible to improve it. 

The inside contains appropriate school matter and also a special poem entitled ““Opportuuity.”’ 
poem we used several years ago and since have had so many calls for it that we have decided to use it again 
this year.) You will be more than pleased with it we are sure. 

We print for you on the inside the names of School, District No., Township, County, State, School 

Board, Teacher and Scholars, which matter you must send us when you order. 
We furnish these souvenirs with or without photo of teacher or school house. If 
photo souvenirs are wanted you must send us your photo and we will make a small photo foreach souvenir. We 
can copy a large or small photo or from a group, but if you want the best results send us a good clear photo— 
Your photograph will be returned uninjured. 
Size of Photos, 1%x2% inches. 


Additional ones 5c each. 12 or less with photo 90c. 


e. 
Remittance must accompany all orders. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. That’s the way we have been doing business for twelve years. 


THE OLD RELIABLE SOUVENIR FIRM. 


The coloring on most of the Souvenirs we have seen stands out 
‘The embossing 


The souvenir was designed and engraved by 


(This 


Photos are guaranteed to be first class 


Additional ones 6c each. Transparent envelopes 


BOX 20, CANAL DOVER, OHIO 











turous motives that it is good to see this effort 
to give proper accent to the controlling spirit 
of commercialism. 


Books Received 

Gardens and Their Meaning. By Dora Williams, 
teacher in the Boston Normal School. 8vo, cloth, 235 
pages, illustrated, $1.00. Ginn and Company, Boston. 

The Seven Champions of Christendom. By Agnes R. 
Matthews. 12mo, cloth, 161 pages, illustrated, 45 cents. 
Ginn & Company, Boston. 

Practical Course in Botany. By E. F. Andrews, for- 
merly Instructor in Botany, High School, Washington, 
Ga., and Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga. Cloth, 12mo, 
384 pages, with illustrations. Price, $1.25. American 
Book Company, New York. 

Tennyson's Idylls of the King. Edited with intro- 
duction and notes by Charles W. French, A.M. 434 
pages. 

Tennyson’s In Memoriam. Edited with introduction 
and notes by J. W. Pearce, Ph.D., Head of the Depart- 
ment of English, Boys’ High School, New Orleans. 275 
pages. 

Pope’s Iliad of Homer. Edited by Charles Elbert 
Rhodes, A.M., Head of the Department of English, 
Lafayette High School, Buffalo, N. Y. With an intro- 
duction, notes and a glossary. 642 pages. 

Each, 25 cents, net. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. , 

Moliére’s Les Femmes Savantes. Edited with intro- 
duction, notes and vocabulary by Murray Peabody 
Brush, Ph.D., Associate Professor of French, Johns 
Hopkins University. 165 pages, cloth. 35 cents. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 

Shakespeare’s King Henry the Fifth. Edited for use 
in Secondary Schools by Edgar Coit Morris, A.M., 
Syracuse University. Cloth, 136 pages. Price, 30 
cents. Silver, Burdett & Company, Boston. 

Second Year Latin for Sight Reading. By Arthur 
L. Janes, Boys’ High School, Brooklyn. Cloth, 12mo, 
238 pages. Price, 40 cents. American Book Company, 
New York, Cincinnati and Chicago. 


(Continued from page 175) ) 
desire to be a great man; that he preferred to 
be a pirate or an Indian and scalp or drown 
such people as Miss Horr. 

He returned to school, but he never learned 
to like it. Each morning he went with re- 
luctance and remained with loathing. A school 
was ruled with a rod in those days—a busy and 
efficient rod, as the Scripture recommended. 

Yet he must have learned somehow, for he 
could read presently, and was soon regarded 
as a good speller for his years. His spelling 
came as a natural gift, as did most of his at- 
tainments, then and later. Geography rather 
interested him, too. Mathematics was his 
bane. He refused to study, either at school or 
at home, and such reading as he did was con- 
fined to an old book of Arabian Nights tales 
and other stray volumes of a fanciful or 
weirdly adventurous sort. His real education 
was acquired out-of-doors, on the farm, among 
the hills around Hannibal, along the river and 
in the street. 

But it was the river that meant more to him 
than all the rest. Its charm was permanent. 
It was the path of adventure—the gateway to 
the world. He would sit by it for hours and 
dream. He would venture out on it in a sur- 
reptitiously borrowed boat when he was barely 
strong enough to lift an oar out of the water. 
He learned to know all its moods and phases. 
He felt its kinship. In some occult way he may 
have known it as his prototype. 








Try Murine Eye Remedy 
a 


If you have Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes or 
Granulated Eyelids. Murine Doesn’t Smart— 
Soothes Eye Pain. Druggists Sell Murine Eye’ 
Remedy, Liquid, 25c, 50c, $1.00. Murine Eye 
Salve in Aseptic Tubes, 25c, $1.00. Eye icks 
and Eye Advice Free by Mail. 


: An Eye Tonic Good for All Eyes that Need Care 
Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 
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The kind of graduates that can step out 
of a business school into-a new position and 
make good, are the kind that build up the 
reputations of successful schools. With the 
new Smith Premier Model 10, where prac- 
tically every operation is controlled from 
the straight line key-for-every-character 
keyboard, the work of writing is done solely 
by the hands—the mind is free for brain 
work. That is why business schools where 
the new Model 10 Smith Premier is used 
are graduating operators whose high average 
of efficiency builds up the reputations of 
those schools. 








The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., Inc. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





Model C 
Balopticon 


INCREASE THE LESSON’S VALUE 


By giving illustrated talks on history, geography and other 
subjects, you increase by 100% the value of the lesson. You 
can do this very easily and entertainingly with a 


Bausch’ lomb 


Balopticon, 


The Balopticon projects ordinary lantern slides and can also 
be arranged to project on the screen, post-cards, photographs, 
prints, etc.—all in the colors of the original. You will find it 
much easier to hold the attention of your pupils when you use a 
Balopticon—and the lessson will be much more forcibly im- 


pressed on them. 


Our Model C Balopticon (illustrated) is now priced at 
$25 and the opaque attachment is priced at $30. 


Write for Descriptive Circular 9-D. 


aN Our name, backed by over half a century of experience, is on 
WY 


all our products—lenses, microscopes, field glasses, projection 
Bausch £9 lomb Optical ©. 

















Greater Speed—Greater Accuracy— 
Greater Efficiency—are the 
logical results of installing the 


Underwood 
writer 


Exclusive Underwood features 
make possible the most important 
labor-saving systems of modern 
accounting. 

The ever growing demand puts 
the annual sales of Underwoods 
far ahead of those of any other 
machine—making necessary the 
largest typewriter factory and 
the largest typewriter office 
building in the world. 

Such a demand from business men everywhere is un- 
questionable evidence of the practical mechanical 
superiority of 


“The Machine You Will Eventually Buy” 


Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 


Underwood Typewriter Co. tne. 


Underwood Building, New York 








| 
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apparatus, engineering and other scientific instruments. 
NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Y fll llllllllddddddddy YP LY), y 
AMERICAN STEEL 
Sanitary Desks 
ELECTRICALLY WELDED 
Guaranteed for a Lifetime 
dents and Boards of Edu- 
stfon write for Eee Descriptive 
/ Our Steel Desks represent the latest de- 
School Furniture embody- 
ing the best principles of 
x construction and highest 
TRADE efficiency, as a result of 
oe inventions and methods 
of organization of the foremost company 
devoted exclusively, to the manufacture 
| of Public Seating and kindred lines. 
/ 
Yi Send today for 120 
P. Catalog X-4. A 
complete directory of Every- 


LONDON ROCHESTER. NY. FRANKFORT 
velopments in Sanitary 
/| SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
thing for the Schoolroom. 





American Seating Company 
A 218So0. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
Y New York 


y; Philadelphia ~— 
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(Continued from page 185) 
fat not consumed were scrupulously saved for 
the making of soft soap. The wood ashes from 
the stove were saved and put into the “leach,” 
to which water was added and the resultant lye 
caught in a vessel at the bottom. This leach 
consisted of a hollow log cut from the forest 
and set on end. The lye was essential in the 
manufacture of the soap. The making of the 
soap gave a hard day to the housekeeper, and, 
although it was mostly out-of-door work, but 
few others on the farm had much to do with it. 
A barrel of soft soap was always placed in the 
cellar as the product. It was used for laundry 
work, and a dish of it always stood in the wash- 
room for use by the men in washing their hands 
as they came from their work. 
(To be continued) 


A CHANGE IN LEADERSHIP 

Mr. Charles G. Maphis has been appointed 
professor of secondary education and director 
of the University of Virginia Summer School 
to succeed Dr. Bruce R. Payne, who was re- 
cently elected president of Peabody College for 
Teachers. 

Dr. Payne gave serious attention to courses 
of instruction, to methods of teaching, and he 
was particularly careful to collect at Charlottes- 
ville a faculty of experienced and well qualified 
educators. 
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During these years much of the success of the 
school’s internal work was due to Mr. Maphis 
who, as registrar, was associated with Dr. 
Payne from the beginning of the summer 
school. 

Mr. Maphis received his early training in 
the secondary schools of northern Virginia and 
was a student at the University of Virginia. 
He is a graduate of Peabody College, where he 
received thorough training both in subject mat- 
ter and in methods of instruction. After serv- 
ing for some years as high school principal in 
Virginia, in 1905 Mr. Maphis was appointed a 
member of the state board of examiners. In 
addition to his important work as examiner Mr. 
Maphis has acted for the past two years as 
secretary of the Virginia Education Commis- 
sion, and this has given him additional oppor- 
tunities to become thoroughly familiar with 
certain larger phases of our school questions. 

With such training and such unusual quali- 
fications, Mr. Maphis becomes head of the sum- 
mer school at the University of Virginia, and 
there is every reason to expect that the school 
will continue to grow and develop in the future. 
This school will not only meet every demand of 
Virginia teachers, but should appeal with par- 
ticular interest to teachers all over the South 
and West, and the indications at present point 
to an unusually large attendance for the ses- 
sion of 1912. 





Ie 


(s1 THE MOTHER TONGUE be 


Revised New York State Edition 


and Sarah Louise Arnold, Dean of 
Simmons College, formerly Supervisor of Schools, Boston 


By George Lyman Kittredge, Professor of English in Harvard University, 


Book I. Lessons in Speaking, Reading, and 
Writing English 
Including the memory selections prescribed by 
the 1910 Syllabus for the fourth, fifth 


and sixth years 


For Grades 4, 5 and 6. Price, 50 cents. 


An Elementary English Grammar with 
Lessons in Composition 


Book II. 


Including the memory selections prescribed by the 
1910 Syllabus for the seventh and 
eighth years 


For Grades 7 and 8. Price, 70 cents 
Meeting exactly the English requirements of the 
Syllabus which the New York State schools are 


to follow from 1910-1915, the Mother Tongue series 


| GINN AND 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
ATLANTA DALLAS 


offers stronger qualifications for your use than any 
contemporary textbooks. 


The scholarship and experience of the 
authors combine in making the books au- 
thoritative and practical. 


In style the books are unsurpassed in sim- 
plicity and in their strong appeal to the real 
interests of children. 


The series has been thoroughly tested in 
classrooms of varying requirements. The 
revision meets every suggestion’ considered 
valid 


The Mother Tongue Books I and II are well in- 
dorsed by an extensive use in the Normal and city 
schools of the State of New York. The Revised 
Editions are making a phenomenal record. 


COMPANY 


CHICAGO LONDON 
COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Yemassee 


By WILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS, Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by M. LYLE SPENCER, Ph.D. 





Tales.’ 


In this romance of the Carolinas, the author, who deserves to be known as the “Cooper of the 
South,” has given us a vivid picture of the colonies in Carolina before the Revolution, together with 
a thrilling account of an uprising of the Yemassee tribe of Indians. 
invention and narrative power, and should be ranked among the best of American colonial romances. 

In writing of The Yemassee, President Axline, of the Idaho State Normal School, says: 

“Tt is a valuable contribution to our English Classics. 
It is particularly valuable to students in that they get from it a knowledge of the Southern 
Indian that they do not get from Cooper’s Tales.” 


It is a bold, spirited story, full of 


It should rank with the ‘Leatherstocking 


Cloth, 441 pages. Price 75 cents, postpaid. 





Atlanta 





B. FE. Johnson Publishing. Company 
Richmond 


Dallas 




















(Continued from page 196) 
Enrich your posterity. 
Diligence has its reward; 
Play is useless; 
So be on your guard, 
And put forth your strength. 

Evidently they have “moved the sovereign 
above.” 

Century also publishes the third paper of 
The American Undergraduate. It is decidedly 
readable. 

The Ladies’ Home Journal in its series of 
articles on women’s colleges shows this month 
“Where the College Has Failed.” The criti- 
cisms made by the alumne upon the curriculum 
are to the effect that the subjects which in most 
cases could best be spared are still required—as 
Latin and mathematics. - 

Another point made is that there are too 
many women on the facuities. 

It is amusing to find that while the curriculum is 
especially designed for persons without sex the type 
of mind that it actually develops is said to be peculiarly 
and ingloriously feminine. However, this result cannot 


be laid to the course of study, but rather to the meth- 
ods of teaching, which, say the critics, are determined 
by the great preponderance of women on the faculty. 

The specific criticisms are: that there is a tendency 
to cover much ground and to cram with subject-matter, 
which brings on mental indigestion; that there is over- 
emphasis of unimportant details, which bewilders the 
judgment; that drudgery and drill are substituted for 
a reasonable independence in methods of work; and 
that the result of the whole system is a facile and su- 
perficial cleverness instead of the sincere and creative 
thinking of which our country is so greatly in need. 


The Boys’ School in Utopia is an article in 
the Atlantic by an author who says, under the 
name of “A Utopian”: “We are dangerously 
near to letting the foundations of education 
crumble away while we putter over the super- 
structure.” 

Lippincott’s, in The Lost Art of Spelling, re- 
marks that spelling books used to be arranged 
on the principle of association of sounds. Now 
they try to teach spelling by association of 
ideas. 








SOME OF LIPPINCOTT’S NEW SCHOOL BOOKS 


RECENTLY PVBLISHED 





PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


By J. W. SEWELL 


Superintendent of Grammar Grades in 
the Public Schools of Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

This text-book provides work in gram- 
mar and composition for seventh and 
eighth grades. The lessons are pre- 
sented in groups of five each; two are 
devoted to grammar and three to com- 

position—oral and written. 
Complete Book - - - $ .65 
Seventh Grade Book - 35 
Eighth Grade Book - 35 





LIPPINCOTT’S PRIMER 
2 FIRST READER 
SECOND READER (ready soon) 


- THIRD READER 


By Homer P. Lewis 
Supt. Schools, Worcester, Mass. 


AND 
ExvizasetH Lewis 


The reading matter is excellent—the 
illustrations are exquisite,—the mech- 
anism is faultless. 

Do you need new books for the little 
folks? If so, get these books. 





PRODUCTIVE FARMING 


By Pror. K. C. DAVIS, 
‘of Rutgers College. 


The author has had many years of 
practical experience investigating farm- 
ing problems in various parts of the 
country. In addition to this, knowing 
through his class work the needs of the 
students, he has been able to produce 
one of the most practicable and teach- 
able text-books on this subject. 


Over 300 illustrations. 12mo., cloth, 
$1.00 








PUBLISHERS 


Correspondence solicited. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Se SS 


eo eS terms less frequently used and 
; So 


ble this “Library in a Single Volume.” 


just those facts that you so often seek. It 
answers with final authority all kinds of 
questions in Language, History, Fiction, 
Geography, Biography, Mythology, Etc. 
You will be surprised to know that the type 


cyclopedia. 
400,000 WORDS DEFINED. 2700 PAGES. 6000 
ILLUSTRATIONS. Astriking feature is the 
new divided page,—a “Stroke of Genius.” 
WHY not at once make arequisition for the 


Direct that your scholars use constantly the 
new book to answer their numerous ques- 
tions. oR result will save much of your 
time and also stimulate the dictionary habit. 
'E for specimen pages, illustrations, 
etc. Mention this publication and receive 


FREE a set of pocket maps. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Sn dtdseyi tegen cen nasa cnmeeemnniannens 


ern ereiicr on cy Spee 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY - THeMerriamWesster? 


CONSIDER how much accurate information your 
scholars will gain by having merge Pas 
tisa 

NEW CREATION containing in concise form 


matter is equivalent to a 15 volume en- . 


New International — The Merriam Webster? | 


MT 


looked for. This arrangement 
serves the double purpose of 
making the words frequently 
sought much more easy to be 
found than under the old ar- 
rangement, and also increases 
the amount of information given 
on each page, since the smaller 
type and shorter line of the low- 
er section save much space. The 
new International therefore con- 
tains a large amount of encyclo- 
pedic matter not previously in- 
cluded in any dictionary. Presi- 
dent Schurmann, of Cornell 
University, in writing to the 
publishers in reference to the 
new page, says, “It at once fa- 
cilitates reference to the ordi- 
nary vocabulary, and it is quite 
as easy to find the obsolete, un- 
usual words when grouped to- 
gether as they are here.” The 


“publishers are also in receipt of 


SUVA ALAA 





EUROPE 


— and up 


CABIN $572 


"Your Summer Vacation may i spent most econom- 
liy and comfortably by using t 


ONE CLASS SHIPS 


BROWNRN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


Sample mailed free. 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 


A remedy of superior merit for Coughs, Hoarse- 
ness and irritation of throat, giving wonderful 
| relief in Lung Troubles, Bronchitis and Asthma. 

Free from opiates or any harmful ingredient. 
Sold only in boxes. 








and reduced rate individual 
CIRCULAR TICKETS 
LET US EXPLAIN HOW 
INTERNATIONAL SLEEPING CAR C0., 
sheen fore, Cor. 30th wrens fy 





at TEACHERS IN DEMAND | 


ing yearly — both for public: ond private schools. 
Our Teachers Course i € most practical 
and comprehensive course of its kind ever offered. 
It is systematically graded and covers instruction in 
all mediums and branches required in school work. 
Course was prepared in collaboration with, and under the 
advice of, some of the wore American authorities. 
instruction likewi in 
Other Art Courses 


Twelve 
RESIDENCE FINISHING SCHOOL § FOR FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS 
Artists’ outfits furnished enrole Year Book FREE 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART 
629 Applied Art Building, Battie Creek, Mich. 























SCHOOL SUPPLIES. ¢2is'or70 moites 
* free to Teachers. 

Speakers, Recitations, Dialogues, Plays, Marches, 
s, Exercises, Celebrations, Entertainments, 
Games, Songs, Teachers’ Books and Dictionaries. 
Reward and Gift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Number, 
Reading, Alphabet and Busy-work Cards, Reports, 


A New Idea 


The Chicago Record-Herald, 
in commenting on the new di- 
vided page used in Webster’s 
New International Dictionary, 
G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, 
Mass., characterizes the new ar- 
rangement as a stroke of genius. 
The new page at once strikes 
the eye as a novel and helpful 
arrangement of the printed mat- 
ter. Each vocabulary page is 
divided into an upper and lower 
section. The upper section con- 
tains the more important and fa- 
miliar words, while the lower 
section, which is in smaller type, 
includes foreign phrases, abbre- 
viations, dialect words and the 


numerous letters of commenda- 
tion from educators and eminent 
authorities, who write enthusi- 
astically in reference to the new 
page and who comment on the 
new International in unequivo- 
cal terms. 


|He Gets What He Wants 


When He Wants It 


Here is a story that will be as 
pleasing to a true American as 


| it will be obnoxious to a Euro- 


| pean. 
|it of Joseph Fels, in the World’s 


Mr. Arthur Gleason tells 


Work for March. It is about 
Mr. Fels’ invasion of London. 
He looked around the streets 


la bit, and found the office he 


| wished, the right situation and 


| right size. 


“T’ll take it,” he said to the 
owner. 
“But that is not customary. 


| To whom will you refer me? To 
| your solicitor?” 








Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Drawing Stencils, 
Blackboard Stencils, Colored Pegs, Sticks, Beads, 





Papers, Stars, Festooning, Drapery, Flags, Raffa, 
Sewing Silkette, Needles, Scissors, Blackboards, 
Erasers, Crayons, Maps, Globes, all School Goods. 
Address to A. J, FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 


MENEELY & Co. wary 


The Old — CHIME 
~ itt (iat BELLS 





Trop RY. 








nearly ava age. | & SorneR 


oe 


Registration, July 2. Instruction, July 3 
—August 14. Many new features are 
planned for the coming summer. For Bul- 
letin of Information, address the Director, 


Dr. W: V. BINGHAM 
71 Dartmouth Hall, HANOVER. N. H. 


| 


| 








“T haven’t any.” 

“But friends of yours in Lon- 
don?” 

“I came yesterday, haven’t 
got acquainted with anybody 


yet. Here’s the rental money for 


the first six months. Take it 
or leave it.” 


“But won’t to-morrow. be 


|more satisfactory for coming to 


a settlement?” 


“That’s one day too late. I 


| want the office to-day, now.” 


He got his office. 
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George Washington and the 
Steamboat 

One of the earliest contests 
involving priority of an inven- 
tion was the contest of James 
Rumsey to the claim of John 
Fitch to the steamboat inven- 
tion, and Mr. Rumsev had nv 
less a witness in his behalf than 
George Washington, who, in an 
indorsement forming a part of 
the records of the case, says: 

“T have seen the model of Mr. 
Rumsey’s boat, constructed to 
work against stream, examined 
the powers upon which it acts, 
been eye-witness to an actual ex- 
periment in running water of 
some rapidity, and give it as my 
opinion (although I had little 
faith before) that he has dis- 
covered the art of working 
boats by mechanism and small 
manual assistance against rapid 
currents; that this discovery is 
of vast importance, may be of 
greatest usefulness in our in- 
land navigation; and-if it suc- 
ceeds, of which I have no doubt, 
that the value of it is greatly 
enhanced by the simplicity of 
the works, which, when seen and 
explained, may be executed by 
the most common mechanic. 

“Given under my hand at the 
town of Bath, County of Berke- 
ley, in the State of- Virginia, 
this 7th day of September, 1784. 

“GEORGE WASHINGTON.” 





These items may not be worth 
a place in the geographies; but 
they are at least fresh from 
an American consul in For- 
mosa: 

The capital city of Taihoku 
is now lighted by gas as well 
as electricity. The gas com- 
pany is a private concern, while 
the electric-light plant is owned 
by the government. 

A furniture house in Taihoku 
advertises its importation of 4 
dozen fine chairs made in Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Its desire to se- 
cure this initial supply of Amer- 
ican furniture was made known 
thru this consulate. 

“Well, I’ll tell you this,” said 
the college man, “Wellesley is 
a match factory.” 

“That’s quite true,” assented 
the girl. “At Wellesley we 
make the heads, but we get the 
sticks from Harvard.”—Lippin- 
cott’s. 
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Father’s 


Pa Little Helpers 


Mother’s 
Little Joys 


are Beecham’s Pills. They bring happiness and 
health to all. You may know what a miserable 
feeling it is to suffer from indigestion—to be 
afraid of eating—unable to take what you would 
like for fear of after-effects—to possess little or 
no appetite—to suffer from “‘wind” and occa- 
sional pains near the heart (caused by flatulence) 
—to be troubled with an unpleasant sense of 
repletion after only a moderate repast? 


Are you upset in these ways and are you 
sometimes Constipated— Liverish— Bilious— 
Headachy—or colloquially ““A bit off-color?” 
How often do you feel that, although you can 
scarcely say you are ill, you are far from being 
as well as you would like—as well in fact, as 


you know you ought to be? 

are the speedy remedy for such ailments and indeed for all disorders due 
to an unhealthy condition of the stomach and bowels, or sluggish action of 
the liver or kidneys. 

Beecham’s Pills are compounded with great care from ingredients of 
vegetable origin, specially valuable for their purpose. You need only to try 
Beecham’s Pills once to be satisfied as to their genuine worth. So many 
thousands of American people take this medicine with beneficial results, and 
they also command such an enormous sale abroad, that without question they 
have become the world’s most popular household remedy. 

Taken as directed, these famous pills are always efficacious. The 
healthiest person is the better for a little medicine from time to time and you 
will find an occasional dose of Beecham’s Pills the best tonic-aperient for 
general use. In fact, they will prove 


Helptul To All 


The special directions with every box are very valuable 
to women wishing to be and to appear their best. 


Sold here in bo 10c. and 25c; If your dealer should not 
Scents theta, ann | Pree ‘te thenae Beecham, 365 Canal St., N. Y. 
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HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 2—August 13, 1912 
UNIVERSITY COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


EXCURSIONS to the important places of historical interest 
and literary association in Eastern Massachusetts. 


Write for Announcement to 


18 University Hall 
s s Y . : 5 
e ont Cambridge, Mass. 
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Esterbrook 


School Pens 
























































Used in a great majority of 
the public schools of the 
United States. 


Backed by a half-century’s reputation and success. 














Carefully designed for each grade of school and 
college work. Perfectly made, thoroughly tested 
and fully guaranteed. 


At All Stationers. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Manufacturing Co., 
95 John St., New York 





Works: CAMDEN, N. J. 











Something New in Drawing Studies 


fs A Graded Course in Mechanical Drawing 


FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
Designed by EDMUND KETCHUM 


These drawings have been planned especially forthe busy teacher. They offer a prac 
i} tical means of presenting to the class a series of mechanical drawings which develop the 
| idea of how Working Drawings are made, of accurate measuring, neatness and good arrange- 
‘| ment. No models or solids are needed a oon objects are such as can be made with few 

tools. These drawings make in schools where it has hereto 
fore been prohibitive because of a lack sa just a explicit lessons as are found in this course 


Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, Eight and Nine. 
PER SET, 25 CENTS 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
BOSTON WEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO: KANSAS CITY: 
THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY HOOVER BROS., Agents 
80 Wabash Avenue 418 E, oth St. 
























Y _SPANGLES% EMB. MATERIALS. 


SEWING MATERIALS for Schools, 
areal Yarns, Thimbles, Needles, 
quae *4 9! 1 fabrics es used in Sewing Classes. 
anita, YOU ee Sete OF IN THIS LINE 


New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 


307 York St., New Haven, Connecticut. 


26th year. Educational, medicinal, recreative gymnastics, fitting tampes for maillist. Est, 1860, 
for teaching physical training and playground work. Dormi- PETER BENDER, INPORTERS 111 K, 9th 8T., N, ¥, 
tories, boathouse and athletic fieid. Summer session, Catalogue. 








‘THE CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Needs Teachers to fill vacancies. Register now. Write for contract. 


N. F, DAUM, Manager 419 Miss. Street, Lawrence, Kansas, 














Life in the Canal Zone 


Life in the canal zone is very 
much like that at home. Tho 
|it is summer all the year round, 
the temperature seldom rises 
| above 86 degrees, and it is al- 
| ways cool and pleasant at night. 
| The houses are built with wide 
| porches, screened to keep out 
| flying insects, and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture supplies 


‘|you with plants and flowers for 


your garden. There are band 
concerts, and firemen’s tourna- 
ments, and women’s clubs, and 
church societies, and a Panama 
Canal Baseball League. 
Hundreds of sturdy, sun- 
burned American children (for 
tho the English cannot raise 





healthy white children in India, 


| we can in Panama) go gallop- 


ing about on Peruvian ponies, 


|or study in the canal zone pub- 








lic schools.—St. Nicholas. 






The Child’s Toys 


Cloaked under a pretense of 
making the children happy, our 
sins have been many. In the 
first place, we have been giving 
them too many toys and have 
made the recipients blasé and 
unappreciative. One at a time 
is enough. In our secret souls 
most of us have been conscious 
of that mistake. In the second 
place, in our desire to produce 
something new and wonderful 
at frequent intervals, something 
that would do us credit in the 
eyes of our young admirers, we 
have been getting the wrong 
kinds. 

Here we have in a nutshell 
the main principle underlying 
the selection of toys. The child’s 
toys should stimulate his im- 
agination and make him work. 
If he has too many he has noth- 
ing left to imagine; if they re- 
spond to the magic of a key, he 
can only stand by and watch.— 
Harper’s Bazaar. 





Wasted 


Physics Professor (after long- 
winded proof)—“And now, gen- 
tlemen, we get X = 0.” 

Sleepy Voice (from rear of 
room) —“Gee, all that work for 
nothing!”—Yale Record. 
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Unto the Hills | 


From the lowlands where my} 
feet are straying, | 
From the valley where the mist | 
is staying, — 


From this by-way which oF 


dust is spraying— 
I will lift up mine eyes unto | 
the hills. 


From all the petty things that 
fill my day, 

From just the sameness of my 
common way, 

From disappointment which en- 
dures for aye— 

I will lift up mine eyes unto 

the hills. 


From the vain seeking, the rest- 
less striving, 

From the pain and sorrow in 
my keeping, 

From the sinful tares of mine 
own reaping— 

I will lift up mine eyes unto 

the hills. 





I wil! look up unto that quiet 
place 
Which knows not strife, nor 
pain, nor any loss; 
That with unveiled cyes I may 
see God’s face 
And in His peace forget my 
earthly cross. 


—JEANNE H. MANN, in the New 
York Observer. 





Teachers’ Agencies 








L-ACHERS 
pis. ENcGe 


= BREW Se 








31 Union Sq., New York 








| 
9 FMS year, same manager. Has 
servea t of and em- 
ployers. R teach all the 
year round, First pee High School and 
other high grade teachers always ready. 


Write, telegraph or 'phone. 


is valuable in proportion to its 
A N A G FE N Cc Y influence, If it merely heare 
2 Vii enn wi is something, but if it is 
I an A I asked to recommend a teacher 

you about them 


and recommends you 
The School Bulletin Agency, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N.Y. 


™ The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


2A Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


New York, 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago; 28 E. Jackson Boulevard Portland, Ore., 610 Swetland Bldg. 
Washington, 1845 U Street Denver, 920 Central Savings Bank Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Orangeburg, 70 College St., Building Los Angeles, 243 Douglas Bldg. 


REED TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


_————" H. E. REED, Manager 
637-641 University Block, Syracuse, N. Y, 
yracuse is an educational center. 
et and placing teachers. We have calls for teachers every week 














We have exceptional facilities for 


in the year. If you want a teacher or a position write to us. Send for circular 





Foes With Allies 


Life is in great danger when 
threatened by foes that have 
allies in the very elements; 
when attacked by them, it is a 
struggle for existence. 

Among these foes at this time | 
of the year are the grip, pneu- 
monia and diphtheria. 

At the risk of telling our 
readers what they may already | 
know, we will say that as a| 
guard against these foes, these | 
diseases, prevalent now, Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is entitled to the) 
greatest confidence. It builds | 


up and fortifies the whole sys- 
tem. 





THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


C. J. Albert, Manager, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Nearly ten thousand positions filled. Our booklet “Teaching as a Business” 
carefully revised. Interesting facts about the business side of your profession. 
Sent free. Western offices: Spokane, Washington; Boise, Idaho. 





glad hand and a square deai,” is what one tee said of our service. Try it yourself. 


ee 
lanes of any office about opportunities for next Fall 
CHICAGO—Steinway Hall 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, (Inc. B. F. CLARK, President 


Spokane, Wash.—Peyton Block. Lincoln, Neb.—First Nat. Bank Bldg. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 





70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


_ Recommends college and normal graduates, — and Kae’ oot to college, 
» Manager. 


' publie and private schools. Advises parents about schools. 











Rest and Health to Mother and Ghild 


m- Winstow’s Sooruinc Syrvur 
s been used for over SIXTY YEARS 
y MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
ILD WHILE TEETH 5 
= PERFECT SUCCESS. e 
OOTH CHILD, SOFTENS th 
SUMS ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy 
for DIARRH@A. It is absolutely | 
harmless. BF he Be 
Winslow’ *s Soothing S ” and take neo | 
ether kind. Twenty-five  seata a bottle | 
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SCHERMERHORN TEACHER 8’ 


The Agency that selects one candidate for a position is sure to meet your wants. 
“Established since 1855.” 
rn tee 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor ° . ° 353 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
TEL. 1286 MADISON SQUARE BILLINGS’ COURT BUILDING, ENTRANCE 34th STREET 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 


ACENCY 


Consult us and be sure. 





Send for Circulars 
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Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 


Will purify your blood, clear 
your complexion, restore your 
appetite, relieve your tired feel- 
ing, build you up. Be sure to 
take it this spring. 

Get it in usual liquid form or 
chocolated tablets called Sarsatabs. 
100 Doses $1. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 


Washington Square, New York City 


A professional school, on a graduate 
basis, for the advanced study of educa- 
tion. Furnishes unusual facilities to col- 
lege graduates and teachers of experi- 
ence for a broad study of educational 
problems. Offers 54 courses in psychol- 
ogy, philosophy, history and science of 
education, experimental pedagogy, and 
education of defectives. 

Bulletin describing courses sent on ap- 
plication. 

THOMAS M. BALLIET, Dean 











Send for Catalog 
WILLIAM R.- JENKINS CO. 


851-853 StxTH AvE., New York 


N. W. Cor. 48th St. No Branch Stores 


FRENCH 


and other foreign 


BOOKS 


5» CLASS PINS vi 
we oes 
Descriptive catalog with attractive pri f 
Ey 





We publish the Bercy, 

a Croquet, uveur 
and other well-known 
methods. 

















mailed free upon request. Either style of 
pins here illustrated with any three letters and figures, 
one or two colors of enamel, STERLING SILVER, 250 No 
each; $2.50 doz.; SILVER PLATE, 100 each; $1.00 doz. 
PASTIAN BROS. CO. Dept. 665 ROCHESTER, N. ¥ 





Supplementary 4rithnaic 


(graded), used in Cleveland Public Schools. 

Send 10 cents for sample, stating grade. 

The Britton Printing Co., Cleveland, O. 
Address Department D 





Ten Thousand Machines 

An order just secured by the 
Underwood Typewriter Com- 
pany from the Western Union 
Telegraph Company for 10,000 
Underwood machines is the lar- 
gest purchase of its kind in 
business history. 

The day and night letter serv- 
ice, at reduced prices, and the 
great increase in business in 
consequence, made necessary 
more progressive methods in the 
transcription of all messages 
received over Western Union 
wires. 

The proposition of purchas- 
ing the machines was put up to 
a committee some months ago. 
This committee took into con- 
sideration, not only the neces- 
sity for the purchase of type- 
writers, but the practical and 
mechanical merits of all ma- 
chines. The result was a report 
to the company in favor of the 
purchase and the adoption of 
the machine just ordered. With- 
in a year every telegram, and 
particularly the day and night 
lettergrams received over the 
Western Union wires, will be 
typewritten. When the method 
is fully in force it is expected 
that a vast improvement will be 
apparent. 


A puppy whose hair was so 
flowing 
There really was no means of 
knowing 
Which end was his head, 
Once stopped me and said, 
“Please, sir, am I coming or 
going?” 
—Century. 


School for Janitors 
Boston conducts an evening 
school for janitors. The course 
is made up of lectures by differ- 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals,ChemicalApparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 





Everything needed in the Laboratory. 
Glass blowing done on the premises. 
Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 











ent experts, each giving a cer- 
tain number of evenings to his 
particular subject. The subjects 
considered are such as fuels, 
firing, ventilation, steam engi- 
neering, electricity, etc., each 
considered in connection with 
the work of a janitor. The 
course was first given last year 
and its success has warranted 
its continuance. 


Convincing 


“A thing happened to me the 
other day which convinced me 
that examinations are a farce 
when it comes to showing how 
much a person knows about a 
subject,” said a man who took 
the regents’ examinations here 
recently at the Grand Central 
Palace. “I met a friend a short 
time before the examinations 
who is also trying to get a re- 
gents’ diploma. 

“What examination are you 
going to take?’ he asked. 

“Political economy,’ I said. 

“‘What’s that?’ asked my 
friend. 

“More to confirm my own 
knowledge of the subject than 
anything else, I sat down for an 
hour and told him all I knew 
about it. 

“<“That sounds easy,’ he said 











WHY TAKE DAINTY CARE of 
your mouth, and neglect your pores, the 
myriad mouths of your skin? 
SAPOLIO does not gloss them over, or 
chemically dissolve their health-giving oils, yet 
clears them thoroughly, by a method of its 


own. 


HAND 


when I had finished. ‘I’m go- 
ing to take that examination 
myself.’ And I’ll be hanged if 
he didn’t pass it and if I didn’t 
fail.”,—New York Sun. 


“T would like,” said a book- 
agent to a busy editor, “to call 
your attention to a little work 
that I have here.” 

“Yes?” replied the editor. 
“Well, let me call your atten- 
tion to a whole lot of work that 
I have here.”—Exchange. 
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